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CAN CHINA ESTABLISH A POLITICAL 
DEMOCRACY? 


A Critique of Current Analyses of Chinese Political Capabilities 


Maurice T. Price 
University of Illinois 





S THE immaturity of Western social and political sciences one of the 

factors responsible for China’s fortunes during the past generation and a 
half? Is this condition thus responsible in part for the unrealized dreams 
of various “modern intellectuals” for immediate representative government 
in China? Or, to reverse the approach so as to look toward the future, do 
China’s misfortunes and do the thwarted schemes of various Chinese intel- 
lectuals, imply the need of certain developments in social and political 
science? Might such developments in turn permit the social and political 
sciences to be of greater use in China’s further ventures and experiments in 
the direction of political democracy?—These questions, both practical and 
theoretical, both retrospective and predictive, call for consideration together. | 


LIMITATIONS OF OCCIDENTAL POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


For a number of years Chinese leaders have faced the problem of the ex- 
tent to which they might advisedly inaugurate a democratic form of govern- 
ment on a state-wide basis. It seems reasonable to ask what contributions 
social and political science have made and might make toward the solution 
of that problem. The practical government administrator may think it pre- 
sumptuous as well as academic for the scholar to raise such a question. But 
it may be worth-while to do so, if only to call attention to the fact that a 
great deal of practical trial and error thinking and research may have to be 
done before that question can be answered with any definite assurance. 

Those who separate descriptive, comparative, and scientific scholarship 
from practical programs and policies may avoid the problem for the moment 
by asserting that the question lies outside the pale of strict political and social 
science. In the light of the practical possibilities inherent in these sciences, 
however, that is merely an alibi for inaction. No such excuse for avoiding 
the study of the feasibility of political democracy in China can side-step one 
fundamental fact; namely, that on the whole, the political and social sciences 
have been so ethnocentric that the historical forms of Oriental government’ 
and the old and new processes of social control in the Far East have not been 
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analyzed with anything like the thoroughness with which Occidental forms 
and processes have been studied. 

It is true that some decades ago British and European scholars occasionally 
delved into the problems of Oriental social organization, and that in more 
recent years Americans have begun to describe and analyze social and gov- 
ernmental controls in the Far East.1 European scholars turned their attention 
to the Far East earlier than American scholars because substantial commer- 
cial and cultural contacts between Europe and the Far East developed at an 
earlier date. Only recently have American contacts with the Far East pro- 
gressed to such a point as to create an extensive scholarly interest in the 
area. This failure to study adequately the Orient has affected the content 
of our social sciences. On the whole, aside from human geography and an- 
thropology, the social sciences of the West have confined themselves pretty 
largely to domestic and Occidental problems. They are, as a result, largely 
concrete descriptions and abstract analyses of Western social life rather than 
comparative disciplines or sciences which might be as applicable to Oriental 
life as to Occidental. 

It should be admitted that preoccupation with the national scene and the 
distance factor have not been the only obstacles to analyses of Oriental life. 
We have not yet rebuilt a theoretical framework to take the place held by 
the older “comparative method.” That method became suspect because ven- 
turesome scholars drew uncertain data from the four corners of the earth and 
arranged them in a more or less arbitrary evolutionary scheme. This suspi- 
cion has caused more critical and cautious students of a later generation to be 
content with nearer fields, more limited spaces, and generally speaking, 
historical rather than comparative and conceptual analyses. 


WHAT CHINESE STUDENTS NEEDED AND WHAT THEY GOT 


The tendency for scholars to confine the social and political sciences to 
Occidental data and to avoid the comparative method, profoundly influenced 
the social and political characterizations and “‘analyses’’ of Oriental life 
which were actually offered both by Western trained Chinese and by West- 
ern scholars in China. In recent years many students have come from China 
to Occidental colleges and universities seeking a modern education, and light 
on Oriental social and political problems, but the inadequacy of Western 
social science was demonstrated when they went back to China and tried to 


1 As will be made clear later, there is no intention here to depreciate the excellent work accom- 
plished in recent years by sinologists, by historians (working chiefly in the field of government and 
politics), by a few economists, and by sociologists surveying limited social problems at first-hand. 
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put into practice that which they had learned. What they really needed, as 
we see it today, was, first, conceptual schemes whose small classificatory 
units could be applied to the features of their own Oriental culture; second, 
methods, procedures, and techniques which could be used for the detailed 
analyses of their culture and life activity; and third, as impartial and scientific 
an attitude as possible toward the values in Eastern and Western cultures. 
This last was imperative if the sheer prestige of Western cultural forms was 
neither to make them slavish imitators nor cause them to recoil toward their 
more ancient forms as it had tended to do in the past. They needed a com- 
parative perspective over different combinations of social and cultural vari- 
ables so that, in a scientific spirit, they could experiment with plausible 
modifications of their social organization. But that was not what Western 
social scientists, with their ethnocentric preoccupations and their aversion for 
the comparative method, gave them. 

Considering the conditions which confronted Chinese students in Western 
colleges and universities, it is not surprising that their research, their teach- 
ing, and the social and political policies which they adopted on their return 
to China were inadequate. These inadequacies indicate that their residence 
in the United States did not meet their needs in any large measure.? The 
average college and university graduate who returned to China from this 
country prior to the 1911 revolution, or even the 1924-28 revolution, seemed 
to have become more infected with the prestige of Western political forms 


than inoculated with a critical and comparative attitude. He appeared to 
have been given relatively little practice in the application of critical methods 
of research in the fields of history and the social sciences, and seemed largely 
to have imbibed theoretical schemes and terms of Occidental derivation 
which were not easily adaptable to China. Consequently many concepts were 
misapplied and trends and social changes were misjudged. To use the fields of 
political science and government as an illustration: the broad Western con- 


9? 6¢ 


cepts such as “‘state,”’ “‘sovereignty,”’ “nation,” etc.; the divisions of govern- 
mental functions into executive, legislative, and judicial; and the emphasis 
upon procedures of direct and indirect election of representatives to munici- 
pal, state, and national governments—these provided the Oriental student 
with conceptual tools and detailed frames of reference utterly inadequate for 
analzying and intellectually re-synthesizing Chinese social structure and proc- 
esses. He might reiterate Western concepts, deny or affirm their applica- 
bility, try to illustrate them from Chinese life, and urge or oppose the mold- 
ing or forcing of Oriental life into Western institutional forms; but to make — 


? This will be amplified in a study of the students of modern China which the writer is preparing. 
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the basic, prior analysis and diagnosis, he had not been provided with the 
necessary point of view, conceptual equipment, or training. 

This effect of the study of Western social sciences upon Chinese students 
may seem an exaggeration to those who have not had years of contact with 
the earlier returned students in China or who do not possess a general know]- 
edge of recent history in the Orient. To allay their doubts the writer suggests 
that this aspect of the attempted modernization of China demands careful 
study. Precisely what notions of political philosophy, political science, and 
social change Chinese students brought back home from the Occident; pre- 
cisely what form these ideas took in their minds under the influence of re- 
newed residence in their homeland; and precisely to what extent these ideas 
fitted into the political scene or proved feasible in practice—all this would 
be worth careful study. It would be of value to political science, to both 
Western and Chinese education, and to an understanding of China’s contem- 
porary political history. 


SOME OCCIDENTALS’ OBSERVATIONS, CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Additional value might be derived from an analysis of the recommenda- 
tions of Occidental scholars who have visited or resided in China as teachers, 
as representatives of Western governments, or as advisors to Chinese offi- 
cials, and who, on request or quite gratuitously, have given advice, encour- 
agement, or discouragement, with respect to political policies and programs 
in China. Some of these men, such as Frank J. Goodnow and W. W. Wil- 
loughby, and many others whose efforts are less well known, had about the 
best training that American and Occidental institutions of higher learning 
had to offer. Still another category of Occidentals, one with less elaborate 
academic training before they went to China, but with more personal experi- 
ence in China, is typified perhaps by E. T. Williams. But all of these writers 
have little more than cleared the ground for a scientific examination of China’s 
fitness for representative government. Their preliminary work has inevitably 
reflected much of the observation and analysis of the still earlier notables 
such as H. A. Giles, J. H. Gray, T. T. Meadows, H. B. Morse, A. H. Smith, 
E. T. C. Werner and S. W. Williams. For them to have gone much further 
would have required that they surmount the short-comings of our ethno- 
centric political science and anticipate points of view and modes of social or 
cultural analysis which only within the past generation or so have come into 
vogue. 


Well-known in the writings of some of these Occidental authors are the 
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encomiums to democracy in China. “The most democratic country in the 
world” has been the tribute paid to China by certain enthusiastic authors, 
and this has been reiterated by Chinese intellectuals, students, and leaders. 
Specifically, praise has been given first of all to the common people’s experi- 
ence in the self-government of family, village, and guild. Common character 
traits such as “reasonableness,” “sense of justice,” “essential morality,”’ and 
“respect for individuality” have been declared to be invaluable assets for 
democracy. The equal inheritance of property (especially land) among sons, 
rather than primogeniture, has been declared to insure general social equality. 
And climaxing all is the historic state civil-service examination system which 
supposedly has permitted the humblest peasant to qualify for office under the 
central government. These institutions and traits and a number more, it has 
been asserted, gave the Chinese people a unique training in democracy. 

As temporary difficulties which should be recognized, attention has 
been called to such matters as localism, a tendency toward nepotism and 
“squeeze,” and illiteracy. Illiteracy, on the other hand, did not seem to dis- 
courage Sun Yat-sen, who dealt specifically with it. Nepotism and squeeze, 
it was claimed, would disappear with adequate salaries, and the substitution 
of nationalism for localism was the feat which the student orators were sup- 
posed to have performed during the campaigns from 1919 to 1927. 


CHINESE CONTENTIONS ON GRADUAL VS. REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 


Westerners who have emphasized the so-called democratic characteristics 
and potentialities of the Chinese people have been praised by enthusiastic 
Chinese democrats, but they have never forgiven Dr. Goodnow for advocat- 
ing a constitutional monarchy in 1914, as also had K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao at an earlier time. With vehemence and without quarter the Chi- 
nese students in Japan under the leadership of Sun Yat-sen and Wang Ching- 
wei denounced any compromise with monarchy. And when Sun Yat-sen’s 
political revolution first succeeded in 1911-12 and his Kuomintang followers 
insisted upon the immediate inauguration of a republic, Western trained stu- 
dents in China and Chinese students in America and Europe joined in paeans 
of joy over the adoption of a democratic form of government—a form which 
to them was the consummation of historic political idealism. 

In recent years the scene has changed. Among many Chinese intellec- 
tuals versed in modern thinking, those days are now held to be a time of 
rather premature enthusiasms. Since 1923-24 the Kuomintang has shown 
great caution about the inauguration of national representative government, 
and it has emphasized that Sun Yat-sen never thought of trying to adopt the 
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entire machinery of political democracy all at once. For years, therefore, 
stress has been laid on the point that Dr. Sun repeatedly called attention to 
the common people’s lack of adequate preparation for representative govern- 
ment, and his statement at the National Congress of the Kuomintang on 
January 20, 1924, has been cited by certain party leaders as a guide. 


The people are ignorant; society is backward; political ideas are but half-under- 
stood and ill-digested. To talk of the introduction of a democratic regime on the 
British or American plan is therefore premature . . . the present mission of the 
Revolutionary Party is . . . the creation of a state.’ 


A few days later on January 27th, Sun quoted foreign opinions to the effect 
that the Chinese people were like scattered sand.‘ He reiterated those opin- 
ions and charged that China’s disunity was due to a lack of national conscious- 
ness. On the basis of such a realistic analysis of Chinese attitudes, it is em- 
phasized, he insisted that there must be a period of preparation for national 
self-government, a period of political tutelage or education. In contrast, 
therefore, to his followers who refused his program on this point in 1911-12, 
the more recent Kuomintang government has professed, in line with Dr. 
Sun’s prescriptions, a steady consistent policy of preparatory training and 
gradual shouldering of democratic responsibilities. 

Since 1937 a new set of circumstances has led to a renewed emphasis 
upon the democratic nature of Chinese culture and of the Chinese people. 
China’s war against Japanese aggression, begun early in July of that year, 
has now been joined with the European war. As a result there has developed a 
world-wide alignment for and against the initial invaders. The democracies 
are supposed to be on one side and the “‘totalitarian’’ regimes on the other, 
and China is put in the category of the democracies.’ To this placing of 
China among the democracies there has been at least a little raising of the eye- 
brows on the part of some persons. Again, therefore, we find a resurgence of 
apologetics and explanations to show that China’s historical and cultural 
foundations are sufficiently democratic to make her truly eligible for the 
characterization as a democracy. The inauguration of the political democracy 
which Chinese leaders have been planning for over a generation, it is claimed, 
is thoroughly feasible because Chinese sogjety is essentially democratic. 


* Wang Ching-wei, China’s problems and their solution (Shanghai, 1934), p. 74. 

4 “A sheet of loose sand,” Frank Price translates it; ‘‘a stretch of scattering sand,” Lyon Shar- 
man puts it. See Leonard S. Hsu, Sun Yat-sen (Los Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1933), pp. 164, 168; and Frank W. Price, Trans., San Min chu-i (Shanghai, 1927), pp. 5, 12. 

5 As of June 12, 1941. 
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THE GENERALIZED THEORETICAL PROBLEM 


From the standpoint of the modern social and political scientist, the basic 
problem may be stated in such questions as these: Does national representa- 
tive government fit into Chinese culture, and can the Chinese people readily 
be “trained” to operate it? What steps would be necessary in order to pre- 
pare them for such an undertaking? More specifically, what particular features 
of China’s culture and what particular habits and attitudes of the Chinese 
people would be assets to representative government? What features could 
be used directly and which could be adapted to use? On the other hand, what 
features of her culture and what habits and attitudes would be liabilities 
toward such an undertaking? Which ones would have to be eliminated and 
which ones would have to be curtailed or modified? In other words, if there 
is to be a deliberate experiment either by the sudden introduction of embry- 
onic forms of national democracy or by the gradual introduction of fully 
developed forms, where should the experimenters expect strain and opposi- 
tion and where should they look for backing and support? Answers to ques- 
tions like these would help the Chinese statesmen who are now faced with 
the demand for a democratic, representative national government. 


TWO MAJOR SPHERES OF ANALYSIS 


A little scrutiny will show that the questions may be separated into two 
principal spheres. One would include the actual organization, procedures, 
offices, functions, habits, and attitudes required by the contemplated govern- 
mental regime. The other would include the content of Chinese culture in its 
relation to these new forms and to the psychology required by those forms. 
The first sphere would doubtless be claimed by political science; the second 
sphere seems to lie within the field of cultural sociology, keeping close to 
history and the other social sciences. 

It would seem essential that the political scientist and the cultural sociolo- 
gist should work very closely together on a problem of this nature. The 
difficulty is, however, that each is handicapped in his own sphere to such an 
extent that we must take these handicaps into consideration. Cultural sociol- 
ogy is handicapped by being a late-comer in the field of the social sciences 
and political science, by the traditionalism with which it has become weighted 
down in its longer career. The cultural sociologist has been applying himself 
to working out points of view, means of approach, methods and techniques. 
Like the other social scientists, he is on the one hand basically committed to 
a comparative point of view, and yet at the same time deterred from compara- 
tive studies by difficulties of language and/or lack of adequate translated 
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documents. In view of the enormous amount of ground to be covered in 
comparative studies, these difficulties may continue for some time unless 
there develops more cooperation between the sociologist, economist and 
political scientist on the one hand, and the specialists in language and his- 
torical research on the other.® 

As the political scientist has been similarly handicapped by ethnocen- 
tricism and preoccupation with local materials, it is worth-while to recall 
more precisely what this means. The more general concepts which he uses 
are largely those which have arisen in disputes over political policies of Western 
countries. The more limited concepts with which he is concerned are largely 
those which describe or generalize upon Western political organizations and pro- 
cedures. Political science has become so bound to particularistic notions of 
Occidental policy and program that the recent encroachment of relativism 
upon political theory now makes it imperative for political science, it is 
claimed, to reestablish itself by “once again isolating from the flux of his- 
torical and social evolution an unequivocal set of fixed constants.””” 

It is in this renewed effort at the analysis of social processes that the 
cultural sociologist and the political scientist may profitably review the limi- 
tations of previous concepts and attempt to come to closer grips with traits 
and units of wider and more universal application. In so doing, they will at 
once discover that the terms “‘state” and “‘sovereignty’’ have been defined 
by some outstanding writers on political science and jurisprudence in such 
a way as almost to exclude preliterate tribes and to leave with inadequate 
attention certain peoples whose forms of social and political control differ 
from those prevalent in the modern Occident. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the organization for bringing together the world’s chief social- 
political units was called a League of Nations, in spite of the fact that, ac- 
cording to outstanding definitions of “‘:ation,’’ neither the Chinese nor sev- 
eral members of lesser size and distinction could qualify strictly as nations. 
The term “‘nationality”’ has been defined so differently and so nebulously 
that it has been used to refer to sections of the earth’s population today 
where as a matter of fact it applies in only a very limited degree. The term 
“democracy,” to illustrate further, is familiarly linked with specific political 
procedures current in the Occident. This has led to the overlooking of proc- 
esses in the East which might be regarded as more essentially democratic 
than even our ideal type of town meeting with its susceptibility to oratory 
and demagoguery. It has led in some quarters to the assumption that the 


* Elaborated with special reference to the political and cultural analysis of China in the writer's 
article, “Sinology and social study,” Pacific affairs, 12 (December, 1932), 1038-46. 
7 Hermann Heller, “Political science,’ Encyclopedia of social science. 
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failure of these Western procedures in Asia and elsewhere means the failure 
of democracy in these areas. In short, the inadequacy of various Occidental 
political concepts when applied to the Orient suggest an imperative demand 
that political scientist, cultural sociologist, and perhaps historians draw fur- 
ther distinctions in the old conceptual tools and/or hammer out new ones 
better suited to deal with the social-political realities and potentialities in 
man’s common experiences throughout the world. 

Certain of the concepts of Occidental political science would probably not 
have had such a harmful influence upon contemporary Oriental policy and 
thought if they had always been presented as terms whose specific content 
and limitations could be understood only as a part of the rise of “sovereign 
states’ and “‘national representative democracy”’ in Europe. Insistence upon 
the historical context might have prevented the over-hasty application of 
Western concepts to an alien milieu like China had they not been accom- 
panied by a superficial philosophy and psychology of social change. 


REVOLUTIONARY MECHANISM 


This superficial philosophy of revolutionary mechanism has its roots as 
far back as the eighteenth century “Enlightenment.’”’ Moreover, the ability 
of twentieth century man to effect rapidly certain material changes in social 
organizations of familiar pattern has led to what might be called a mechanical 
or engineering type of assumption about the psychology of human beings. 
It is assumed that individuals can be treated like blocks of stone or wood and 
can be trimmed and chipped so as to fit into any type of social organization 
desired. Indeed, it is asserted that whole categories and groups of people and 
even institutions may be readily “conditioned” into any pattern desired—a 
conception of conditioning which would stagger even a behaviorist. Such a 
point of view assumes that we need not wait upon gradual historical processes 
in order to develop social structures new to our respective cultures. It as- 
sumes that leaders can accomplish almost anything in social-political organi- 
zation which they make up their minds to; that if they will to establish a na- 
tional representative democracy in six years (as originally planned for China 
by Sun Yat-sen) in a country where it may be utterly alien to the mores of 
the people, all they need to do is to lay out the blueprint and start inaugurat- 
ing the nominal procedures required by the alien concepts. 


DIFFUSIONISM VERSUS EVOLUTIONISM 


Strange as it may seem to the specialist in social change, such a set of psy- 
chological assumptions is buttressed by the contrasts which certain pro- 
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fessed students of comparative culture and politics draw between “evolu- 
tionary”’ and “‘diffusion” processes. The processes of evolution or of autono- 
mous development are represented as rare and unique and as occupying very 
long periods of time. The processes of diffusion or of cultural borrowing on 
the other hand are so presented as to leave the impression that they consist 
of more or less rapid acts of “imitation” involving a simple transfer of forms 
from one people to another. Particular reference may be made to such a 
position as that represented by MacLeod, in his planet-encircling Origin and 
history of politics.® While emphasizing the exceedingly gradual process and 
prolonged periods of time required for the “‘spontaneous generation of politi- 
cal patterns,” he refers to the widespread and sometimes sudden borrowing of 
constitutional patterns by imitation, as exemplified in the spread of the 
Graeco-Roman and Anglo-European political pattern over the modern West. 
Moreover, in consequence of the tendency for a cluster of institutions to 
diffuse as a whole, he contends (in 1931), that “the entire Far East today is 
taking over through izmitation® almost the whole of the Western European 
social pattern—representative government, mechanized industry, family dis- 
integration, irreligion, Western science,”’ etc. “For the most part,” he con- 
cludes with reference to government, “historical investigation demonstrates, 
political patterns are borrowed patterns . . . the form of a people’s state is a 
function of the people’s contacts, just as one’s own religious tenets are the 
consequence of his own contacts.’’!° 

It is not necessary to answer the far-reaching challenges which proponents 
of extreme evolutionism, diffusionism, and convergence hurl at one another 
in order to show that none of these theorists quite comes to grips with “the 
generalized theoretical problem” posed above. Most contemporary scholars 
and statesmen, after considering the abortive attempts to introduce constitu- 
tional representative government into China and Japan as well as into certain 
countries of Eastern Europe and South America, would fairly gasp at the 
readiness of the author mentioned above to dump all these temporary, pre- 
mature, and unsuccessful efforts into the same bag with the more mature 
achievements of the countries where representative democracy originated, 
and where it has been gradually assimilated into the social processes and 
structure by a long course of historical evolution. To Mr. MacLeod all of 
these attempts would seem to be cases of rapid and successful diffusion 
through imitation. To the contemporary statesman, and certainly to the sociol- 


* William C. MacLeod, Origin and history of politics (New York, 1931). 
* Italics mine. 
1° MacLeod, op. cit., pp. 57-58, 21-22, 127-28. 
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ogist, such generalized characterizations or process-concepts are but super- 
ficial explanations and really do not seriously consider the problem as to 
whether China can effectively implement representative democracy. That 
problem assumes not only different degrees of actual adoption, integration, 
and assimilation of alien cultural features but also different degrees of readi- 
ness for borrowing. As a matter of fact Mr. MacLeod’s concrete descriptions 
and narratives do recognize differences in these respects, but he does not 
create concepts to designate these differences." 

One thing which MacLeod does admit, necessarily, is that sometimes spa- 
tial proximity and cultural contacts result in diffusion and sometimes they 
do not, but he does not elaborate concepts or principles to explain or charac- 
terize such cases. He merely admits imitation in one case and a lack of it in 
another. However, in his narratives of historical cases he presses the analysis 
much further, and he even characterizes some of the causative and accelerat- 
ing factors by using such terms as “will,” “leadership,” “right pattern,” 
“satisfactory ... pattern” and “‘accident.”’” In spite of his failure to raise 
these distinctions to the status of his more general and formal concepts and 
principles (such as diffusion, imitation, accommodation, etc.), he ventures 
out into wholesale predictions as to future and even “inevitable” political 
developments in China.” These predictions do not seem to be based upon 
the use of his avowed principles or upon any clear-cut understanding as to 
the meaning of “‘will,” “leadership,” etc. In view, therefore, of these various 
weaknesses, one can hardly regard his special version of diffusionism as 
providing adequate conceptual tools or principles for elucidating China’s 
suitability for immediate democratic representative government. 


NEO-EVOLUTIONISM AND ECLECTICISM 


The extreme diffusionists are not the only writers who have come forward 
with proposals to replace the older a priori schemes of the evolution of gov- 
ernmental forms in which each successive stage grows inevitably out of its 
predecessors. Another group of students from whom some help might be 
expected in the plotting of experiments in government are the neo-evolution- 
ists and eclectics. In so far as they have sought to trace and generalize the 


4 MacLeod’s discussion has been singled out for special comment because it has been given such 
superlative commendation in a recent survey of the literature of “Political sociology,” in the gen- 
erally authoritative Contemporary social theory by H. E. Barnes, Howard Becker and F. E. Becker 


(New York, 1940), p. 654. The present writer’s estimate, reached when he first read the book in 
1933, is much more qualified. 


MacLeod, op. cit., p. 206. 
8 Ibid., pp. 468-69. 
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origin and development of the state upon a canvas wider than that of the Euro- 
American scene their work might be of value to our inquiry. As carried out 
thus far, however, it does not seem to be especially useful. It does not help 
much in estimating the prospects of China’s venture in representative democ- 
racy, for instance, to know that among some people the territorial state has 
arisen through the subjection of one tribe by another, while among other 
peoples it has arisen by the gradual accumulation of power by individuals." 
It is possible that if we had accurate detailed accounts of the situations which 
led to the building of walls around the ancient Chinese towns and of the role 
of the village elders and ward headman before, during, and after the time that 
the walls were built, we might be led to consider more carefully Dr. Lowie’s 
final hypothesis that coercion from a person or group provided a short cut to 
social bonds on a territorial basis.!* On the other hand, Dr. Wissler’s sug- 
gestion that the cooperative action of Amerindian confederacies was due to 
peaceful aims and not to conquest and subjection presents a possibility which 
might fit into other periods of Chinese history .'® 

But the initial chapters in the history of terzitorial social bonds in China 
occurred long ago. Over the whole of that country at present local territorial 
and associational groups seem to exist alongside the family and sib groupings. 
It is not the beginnings of territorial government, therefore, but its emergence 
to a dominant position out of a mixed system which interests us now. The 
typical Occidental scholar’s account of the rise of territorial governments in 
other parts of the world are confined largely to the governmental and con- 
stitutional history of separate countries in the ancient Near East and among 
Euro-American peoples. To expect at the present time that political and con- 
stitutional history or neo-evolutionism can immediately provide us with 
conceptual tools fully adapted to alien and/or universal social-political con- 
ditions is premature. These separate histories, however, provide a comple- 
ment to anthropological and cultural analyses of immediate social-political 
processes in China which can scarcely be neglected even though the concepts 
derived from them may not be directly applicable to the culture under exami- 
nation. 

CONCLUSION 


It is time to return to the question with which this brief inquiry started. 
In so far as the aforementioned methods, points of view, principles, and con- 


14 Franz Oppenheimer, The state (Indianapolis, 1914); William C. MacLeod, The origin of the 
state (Philadelphia, 1924); Robert H. Lowie, The origin of the state (New York, 1927). 


16 Lowie, op. cit., p. 116; Pan Ku, The history of the former Han dynasty, translated by Homer H. 
Dubs (Baltimore, 1938), vol. 1, p. 50, footnote 3. 


16 Clark Wissler, Introduction to social anthropology (New York, 1929), p. 131. 
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cepts are representative of those used by political science and sociology, it 
must be admitted that they are hardly adequate for an analysis of China’s 
capabilities for representative democracy. It is recognized that other prin- 
ciples which have not been discussed, such as the ultra-generalized one of 
“historical continuity,” have been put forward by some political and social 
scientists—in this particular case presented as a warning against the attempt 
to try political democracy too precipitately and comprehensively. So far as 
we are aware, however, these also have been presented without any detailed 
application of concepts and principles to the existing and proposed schemes 
of government in China. 

That there is a need for the expansion of political and social analysis to 
make up for this general lack can hardly be disputed. Nor would it be dis- 
puted, one assumes, in view of China’s history since the turn of the century, 
that the failure of social and political scientists to come to grips with the 
problem in an adequate manner has permitted Chinese and other students to 
rush forward with the most diverse proposals for government without the 
benefit of proper analyses of the problems and sub-problems involved. In so 
far as this has been true, it seems reasonable to infer—without over emphasiz- 
ing intellectual influences—that the present inadequate development of social 
and political science may be considered as one of the factors responsible for the 
precipitate launching of a democratic revolution by Chinese students and for 
the consequent destruction of older political controls, and hence for China’s 
misfortunes during the past generation and a half. It remains to be seen 
whether the painstaking analysis of the course of events during this past 
generation and a half by historians and political scientists can be utilized to- 
gether with materials on China’s basic culture, for further socio-political 
analyses which will be of use in judging the capabilities of the Chinese for 
constitutional democratic government. 





With respect to the fundamental issues raised in this article there exists, no doubt, a 
wide divergence of opinion. We will, therefore, be glad to consider for publication com- 


ments or articles which present additional material and other points of view.—THE 
Eprrors. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES IN THE FIELD OF FAR 
EASTERN STUDIES 


The Progress of Chinese Studies in the United States, May, 1931, 102 pp. 75 cents 
postpaid. 

A Union List of Selected Western Works on China in American Libraries, by 
Charles S. Gardner. Second, revised edition, xi + 110 pp., 1938. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan in English, French, and German, by 
Borton, Elisséeff, and Reischauer, ix + 142, 1940. Cloth, $1.50. 

A Union List of Selected Chinese Books in American Libraries, by Charles S. 
Gardner, 1932, iii + 50 pp. 25 cents. 


STUDIES IN CHINESE AND RELATED CIVILIZATIONS 

Number 1. The Literary Inquisition of Ch’ien-Lung, by L. C. Goodrich, 1935, 
275 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 

Number 2. Some Technical Terms of Chinese Painting, by Benjamin March, 
1935, 55 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Number 3. Studies in Early Chinese Culture, by Herrlee Glessner Creel, 1937, 
254 pp. and index. Cloth, $3.50. 

Number 4. The Fall of Sui and the Rise of T’ang, by Woodbridge Bingham, 
xii + 183, maps and frontispiece, 1941. Cloth, $3.50. 

Number 5. Studies on the Wall-Paintings of Horyaji, T. Naitd, translated by 
W. R. B. Acker and Benjamin Rowland, in press. 


A List of Translations of Japanese Drama, by Shio Sakanishi and associates, 1935, 
89 pp. 50 cents. 

Chinese Studies in America, I. Eastern Canada and New England, by Charles S. 
Gardner, 1935, 87 pp. 50 cents. 

The History of the Former Han Dynasty (Ch’ien Han Shu) by Pan Ku, translated 
by Homer H. Dubs. 
Translation, Volume One, Chapters I-V, with Chinese text, notes, and appen- 
dices, 1938, 340 pp. and map, cloth, $4.50. 
Translation, Volume Two, Chapters VI-X, with Chinese text, notes, and ap- 
pendices, in press, $4.50. 

Notes on Far Eastern Studies in America, Earl Swisher, Editor. Semiannual, one 
dollar per year, postpaid. 





Any of the above can be ordered from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. All prices net, postage paid 
within the United States if remittance accompanies order. Special discounts on 
the above publications are made to subscribers to the Far EASTERN QUARTERLY. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST 
PUBLISHED IN 1941 


Selected by Twenty-five Specialists on the Far East 


Statement prepared by Ear H. Prircuarp 
Wayne University 





OME months ago it was suggested that the Far EasteRN QuarRTERLY 
might render a real service to that part of the reading public interested 
in Eastern Asia by running a lengthy review article of the ten outstand- 
ing popular and semi-popular books of the year relating to the Far East. As 
the managing editors approved of the idea, a select list of books published 
in America during 1941 that seemed to fall into that category was drawn up. 
This list was submitted to the Board of Editors of the QuarTERLY and a 
number of other students of the Far East with a request that they select from 
that list or from their own reading in the field their list of the ten best books. 
In this way about twenty-five specialists in the Far Eastern field participated 
in the selection. The intention was to run a review article of the ten selected, 
but when the tabulation was completed it was found that twelve books stood 
out above the rest. It was also discovered that most of these already had been 
or were to be reviewed in the QuarTERLY, and consequently it was thought 
best to abandon the review article for a short list of the books together with 
brief comments, and some further notes on the runner-ups and on other im- 
portant works that were excluded from consideration for various reasons. 
From the beginning it was thought best to limit the selection to books pub- 
lished in the United States, because the disruption of world communications 
made it quite impossible to compile in time a representative list of 1941 
books from other countries. It should also be self-evident that the element 
of time worked to the disadvantage of certain American published books. 
Those published late in the year were not as widely known and consequently 
did not have as great an opportunity to be among the first twelve. Several 
of these will be especially noted. It was also decided to exclude from the 
competition books belonging to the following categories: textbooks, technical 
scholarly works and expensive art books. On the other hand, admittedly 
scholarly works which were written in a non-technical style and which, be- 
cause of their subject matter, would be of special interest to the public were 
included, as were novels which adequately mirrored the life and culture of 
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the countries with which they dealt. The object was to select readily avail- 
able books which could be read with interest and profit by the person who 
had only a general interest in the Far East, yet books which presented sound 
factual information and interpretation valuable alike to specialists and the 
general reader—books which have some enduring quality. 


THE TWELVE LEADING BOOKS OF 1941 


It is believed that the twelve winners to follow represent such a catholic 
selection that some among them will be found to fit almost any taste. 

Three outstanding works have appeared relating to the all-important area 
of Southeastern Asia and Oceania. Amry Vandenbosch’s second and revised 
edition of The Dutch East Indies (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
An IPR book. xii, 446 p.$4.00. Reviewed in the FEQ, Vol.I, no. 1, pp. 74-75) 
gives a sound factual analysis of the political, social and religious institutions, 
economic policies and conditions, peoples, defenses and international rela- 
tions of the Netherlands East Indies.! Virginia Thompson’s Thailand: The new 
Siam (New York: Macmillan; London: Allen & Unwin. An IPR book. 
xxxll, 865 p. $5.00. Reviewed in no. 3, pp. 292-95) provides an even more 
complete survey of every aspect of Siamese history, culture and policies. 
There are a few minor factual errors and some questionable interpretations, 
but such are inevitable in a book of such encyclopedic scope.? The culture 
and institutions of Oceanic peoples and the effects of contact with the outside 
world upon them are treated in a masterly fashion in Felix M. Keesing’s 
The South Seas in the modern world (New York: John Day; London: Allen 
& Unwin. An IPR book. xvi, 391 p. $3.50. Reviewed in no. 3, pp. 296-97) .’ 

1 Vandenbosch’s work might well be supplemented by J. S. Furnivall’s excellent Progress and wel- 
fare in Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 84 p. 75¢) and the Royal Insti- 


tute of International Affairs’ study on the Netherlands overseas territories (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press. ix, 92 p. 75¢). 

*K. P. Landon provides a valuable and detailed study of a special problem in The Chinese in 
Thailand (New York and London: Oxford University Press; Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. An IPR 
book. 310 p. $2.50. Reviewed in no. 2, pp. 201-03). Indo-China is covered in the substantial but 
spotty composite work by Roger Levy, Guy Lacam and Andrew Roth on French interests and poli- 
cies in the Far East (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xii, 209 p. $2.00. Reviewed in no. 3, 
pp. 297-99). 

3 The general problem of the native peoples of Malaysia in the face of Japanese imperialism is 
treated in an impressionistic fashion by Woodbern E. Remington in Cross winds of Empire (New 
York: John Day. 279 p. $3.00. Reviewed in no. 2, pp. 204-05), but his major emphasis is on the 
Philippines. The problems of these islands are also discussed without too much understanding or 
sympathy by Florence Horn in Orphans of the Pacific (New York: Reynal. 316 p. $3.50. Reviewed 
in no. 3, pp. 304-05). A light yet realistic touch is given by S. M. Lambert in his Yankee doctor in 
paradise (Boston: Little, Brown. 393 p. $3.00), a story of his life and work in the South Seas. Vari- 
ous problems of countries facing the Pacific are discussed in the volume Ourselves and the Pacific 
(Melbourne University Press: New York: Stechert. vi, 252 p. $1.15), edited by R. M. Crawford, 
while the specific problems of American Pacific possessions are well analyzed in The American 
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All three of these are comprehensive scholarly books and will undoubtedly 
remain as standard works for some time. The first two are primarily factual 
in their approach, but Keesing also introduces much sociological interpreta- 
tion. 

Four of the books selected deal primarily with events and factors which 
led to the Pacific war. T. A. Bisson and Miriam S. Farley, after giving an 
adequate historical background, trace the efforts of American diplomacy to 
settle Far Eastern problems peaceably from the time of Japan’s attack upon 
Manchuria in 1931 to the beginning of the Kurusu negotiations in 1941 in 
American policy in the Far East, 1931-1941 (Revised ed. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 208 p. $1.75. Reviewed in no. 2, pp. 193-94). William 
C. Johnstone in The United States and Japan’s new order (Revised ed. New 
York and London: Oxford University Press. An IPR book. xii, 393 p. $3.00. 
Reviewed in no. 2, pp. 194-96), gives a sound and well-balanced analysis of 
America’s rights and interests in China and the manner in which they were 
being impinged upon by Japan’s expanding “‘new order’’.‘ Both of these works 
are sound scholarly analyses, adequately documented, and will remain of 
basic importance for some time to come. The other two books deal more 
with factors operating within Japan and China. Wilfred Fleisher pictures for 
us the reasons why the Volcanic isle (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 345 p. 
$3.00)* erupted all over Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific, and Edgar 





empire (University of Chicago Press. xii, 408 p. $4.00. Reviewed in no. 2, pp. 198-200), edited by 
William Haas. 

‘ These two works might be supplemented by the stimulating series of essays on India, Indo- 
China, Japan, Soviet Asia and China in The renaissance of Asia (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. xii, 169 p. $1.50), and by Claude A. Buss’ War and diplomacy in Eastern Asia (New York: 
Macmillan. xi, 570 p. $5.00. Reviewed in no. 1, pp. 71-73), which unfortunately is marred by 
numerous careless errors and presented in such a rambling style that those unfamiliar with the per- 
sons and events involved often cannot follow him. A more concise summary than any of the above 
is provided by T. A. Bisson in Shadow over Asia: the rise of militant Japan (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. 96 p. 25¢), and Andrew Roth traces the extension of Japan’s control over Indo- 
China in Japan strikes south (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 108 p. 50¢. Reviewed in no. 
2, pp. 203-04). A popular exposition of American foreign policy appears in R. A. Smith’s Your for- 
eign policy (New York: Viking. 280 p. $2.75), and two useful works deal with the military prob- 
lems of a Pacific war: Capt. W. D. Puleston, The armed forces of the Pacific (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 273 p. $2.75. Reviewed in no. 3, pp. 291-92) and Admiral Fletcher Pratt, 
America and total war (New York: Smith and Durrell. $3.00). Arthur N. Holcombe deals with 
problems that must be faced once the war is won in Dependent areas in the post-war world (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 50¢), and Marthe Rajchman’s New atlas of China: land, air and sea routes 
(New York: John Day. $1.75) provides ten valuable maps of the Far Eastern and Pacific area. 

* The number of books relating primarily to Japan published during the year was exceedingly 
small, but several of the same general type as Fleisher’s should be noted: Hallett Abend, Japan 
unmasked (New York: Ives Washburn. 322 p. $3.00. To be reviewed); Ernest O. Hauser, Honor- 
able enemy (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 268 p. $2.50); James R. Young, Behind the rising 
sun (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 334 p. $3.00) and Synganan Rhee, Japan inside out (New 
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Snow brilliantly traces the war and internal developments in China from 1937 
to the end of 1940 in The battle for Asia (New York: Random House. 431 p. 
$4.00. Reviewed in no. 3, p. 283). Snow’s book is in part a travel book, 
in part a picture of China’s political and social change, and in part an analysis 
of world events which were marching forward to the Pacific war.® 
Another travel book, but much more, is Owen Lattimore’s Mongol jour- 
neys (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 324 p. $4.00), combining as it does 
an interesting account of travels with illuminating comments on Mongol 
culture and problems.’ The only one of the leading twelve books to deal 
exclusively with recent institutional and ideological developments in China 
is Paul M. A. Linebarger’s The China of Chiang Kai-shek | Kai-shek] (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. xii, 449 p. $2.50. Reviewed in no. 1, pp. 76-77). 
It is primarily a study of the development of political institutions, parties and 
practices in China during the last fifteen years.’ Although packed with in- 
valuable information and penetrating observations it shows signs of having 
been rather hurriedly compiled and insufficiently digested, while easy reading 
is often obstructed by Dr. Linebarger’s fondness for complicated sentences. 





York: Revell. 202 p. $2.00. To be reviewed), an exposé of Japanese aims and methods by a Korean’ 
patriot. A unique book is an autobiography of a Korean red as told to Nym Wales and published 
in the Song of Ariran (New York: John Day. $2.75) by Kim San and Nym Wales. A Japanese con- 
ception of recent cultural relations between Japan and China and of the impact of Western powers 
upon the Far East is found in Kiyoshi Miki and Karoku Hosokawa’s Introductory studies on the Sino- 
Japanese conflict (Tokyo: Japanese Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 104 p.). A valuable pic- 
ture of modern Japanese life and ideals is présented in Sumie Seo Mishima’s My narrow isle: the 
story of a modern woman in Japan (New York: John Day. 280 p. $2.75). 

§ Of almost equal merit with Snow’s book as an analysis of war-torn China is Herrymon Maurer’s 
The end is not yet (New York: McBride. 321'p. $3.00. Reviewed in no. 3, p. 284), while Robert W. 
Barnett in Economic Shanghai (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 210 p. $2.00. Reviewed 
in no. 3, pp. 303-04) gives an excellent factual picture of the effect of the Sino-Japanese war upon 
Shanghai. Good books of travel and reporting on the war in China are: Winifred Galbraith, Jn 
China now (New York: Morrow. 285 p. $2.50); Mark J. Gayn, The fight for the Pacific (New 
York: Morrow. xii, 378 p. $3.00. Reviewed in no. 2, p. 204), and O. M. Green, China’s struggle 
with the dictators (London: Hutchinson. 259 p.). A travel book of some historical interest is Emil S. 
Fischer, Travels in China, 1894-1940 (Tientsin Press. xviii, 340 p.), the main journey being one 
up the Yangtze in 1917, and Carl Crow gives an interesting if not always accurate picture of early 
relations between China and the West in Foreign devils in the flowery kingdom (New York: Har- 
pers; London: Hamish Hamilton. 340 p. $3.00). 

7 The only other work of consequence dealing with central and northeastern Asia is V. K. 
Arseniv, Dersu the trapper (New York: Dutton. 350 p. $3.00), being a narrative of travel in Siberia 
from 1902 to 1907. 

® Linebarger’s book is supplemented in many directions by the various chapters written by Ma- 
dame Chiang and her collaborators in May-ling Soong Chiang, China shall rise again (2nd ed. New 
York and London: Harpers. xv, 356 p. $3.00. Reviewed in no. 3, pp. 311-12), while Emily Hahn 
provides biographical details of the leading women in present day China in her Soong sisters (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran. 349 p. $3.00). Nym Wales gives a much needed account of the Chinese 
industrial cooperative movement in China builds for democracy (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. Pub- 
lished in 1942 in New York by Modern Age Books. $2.50). 
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The list of twelve is completed by three works which definitely fall within 
the field of belles-lettres. Arthur Waley’s beautifully illustrated Translations 
from the Chinese (New York: Knopf. 325 p. $5.00) is too well recognized to 
need a review, incorporating as it does over two hundred and thirty poems 
formerly translated in his Hundred and seventy Chinese poems and More trans- 
lations from the Chinese.® In his excellent translation, Ah Q and others: Selected 
stories of Lusin (New York: Columbia University Press. 219 p. $2.50. Re- 
viewed in no. 3, pp. 280-81), Mr. Chi-chen Wang presents a representative 
selection of the stories of China’s outstanding modern writer of short stories, 
La Hsiin.’® Finally, Lin Yutang in the novel, A leaf in the storm (New York: 
John Day. 368 p. $2.50. Reviewed in no. 3, pp. 282-83), writes a sequel to 
Moment in Peking, which is not only an interesting story but which carries 
on his picture of the transformation of Chinese life, culture and thought under 
the stress of war and invasion." 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 1941 


Among the books that were excluded from consideration two important 
texts should be noted. The fourth edition of Harold M. Vinacke’s A history 
of the Far East in modern times (New York: F. S. Crofts. xviii, 641 p. $5.00. 
Reviewed in no. 3, p. 310), deals with the Far East in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, while Mary Evelyn Townsend and Cyrus H. Peake in European 
colonial expansion since 1871 (Chicago: Lippincott. 629 p. $3.75. Reviewed in 


no. 3, pp. 308-10) deal in particular with the effect of imperialism upon 
native peoples including those in the Far East. 

Among the art books, Louise Wallace Hackney and Chang-fu Yau’s A 
study of the Chinese paintings in the collection of Ada Small Moore (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1940 [1941]. 296 p. 56 plates. $50.00) is probably 
the outstanding work of the year, while Jon Carter Covell’s Under the seal 


* Additional Chinese poems appear in Soame Jenyns’ translated Selections from the three hundred 
poems of the T‘ang dynasty (New York: Dutton. 116 p. $1.25), and The Manyésha@ (University of 
Chicago Press. 501 p. $7.50) is a translation of over one thousand poems from the poetry classic of 
Japan. 

10 Six modern Japanese short stories appear in Riichi Yokomitsu’s Young forever and five other 
novelettes (Tokyo. 142 p. $1.20). This volume and the one by Natsume, noted below, perhaps may 
still be obtained from P. D. Perkins, 1620 Mission Street, South Pasadena, California. 

" Another creative work of interest because of the light it throws upon Chinese life as well as 
because of its literary merit is Pearl S. Buck’s Today and forever, stories of China (New York: John 
Day. 327 p. $2.50). A modern Japanese novel is presented in Ineko Sato’s translation of Soseki 
Natsume’s Kokoro (Tokyo. 288 p. $2.00). Willard Price’s historical novel Barbarian (New York: 
John Day. 310 p. $2.50) gives an account of the Perry expedition to Japan and a picture of life in 
the treaty ports of Japan after 1858. One final book should be noted because of the sound and 
interesting account of the gods of various religions which it gives; this is A. Eustace Haydon’s 
Biography of the gods (New York: Macmillan. xiii, 352 p. $2.50). 
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of Sesshu (New York: De Pamphilis Press. xii, 163 p.) presents a pioneer 
Western work on the famous Japanese painter Sesshu (1420-1506). 

Especially valuable scholarly works relating generally to the Far East or 
to international affairs are: the re-issue of Tyler Dennett's Americans in 
Eastern Asia (New York: Barnes and Noble. xviii, 725 p. $7.50. Reviewed 
in no. 3, pp. 305-06); Quincy Wright and others, Legal problems in the Far 
Eastern conflict (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xii, 211 p. $2.00); 
Jean Ingram Brookes, International rivalry in the Pacific islands, 1800-1875 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. x, 454 p. $5.00); and V. D. 
Wickizer and M. K. Bennett, The rice economy of monsoon Asia (Stanford 
University: Food Research Institute. xiv, 358 p. $3.50). 

Important works relating specifically to China include: Woodbridge 
Bingham’s outstanding study on The founding of the T‘ang dynasty: The fall 
of Sui and rise of T‘ang (Washington, D. C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies. xiv, 184 p. $3.50. Reviewed in no. 1, pp. 90-92); John C. De- 
Korne’s study in contemporary Chinese religion, The fellowship of goodness 
(T‘ung shan she) (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Author. viii, 109 p. $2.00. To 
be reviewed); C. P. Fitzgerald’s study of the Min tribes of Yunnan, The 
tower of five glories (London: Cresset; Forest Hills, New York: Transat- 
lantic arts. 280 p.16/0); R. H. van Gulik, Hsi K‘ang and his poetical essay on 
the lute (Yokyo: Sophia University. 90 p.); C. Stanley Smith, The develop- 
ment of Protestant theological education in China (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 
x, 171 p.); D. K. Liu, The silk industry of China (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 
xviii, 263 p.), and Evan Morgan’s revised and enlarged dictionary of Chinese 
new terms (Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. xiv, 614 p.). 

On Japan the following important works appeared: Industrial Japan (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. x, 230 p. $2.00. Reviewed in no. 2, pp. 
200-01), being a series of translations from Japanese journals and newspapers 
illustrative of recent economic changes; S. Idditti, The life of Marquis Shige- 
nobu Okuma (Tokyo: Hokuseido. 423 p. $4.50); A. L. Sadler, The maker of 
modern Japan: The life of Tokugawa Ieyasu (London: Allen & Unwin, 1937; 
New York: Norton. 429 p. $4.75. To be reviewed); Kenzé Akiyama, The 
history of Nippon (Yokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai. 279 p. $3.75); Ni- 
chiren’s The awakening to the truth, or “‘Kaimokusho” (Tokyo. 122 p. $7.50); 
D. 'T. Suzuki and others, Studies on Buddhism in Japan (3 vols. Tokyo: Inter- 
national Buddhist Society, 1939-41) and Sumio Fukuda’s translation of The 
new commercial code of Japan (Tokyo, 1941). The last four works may still 


be obtainable through P. D. Perkins, 1620 Mission Street, South Pasadena, 
California. 
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A Classified and Annotated Bibliography of Selected Books 
Compiled by* Cyrus H. Peake 


Columbia University 





HIS bibliography is designed to guide the reading of instructors, students, 
T and general readers interested in gaining an understanding of the back- 
grounds of the present war in the Pacific and the Far East and the problems of 
peace which will confront the post-war world in that area. It lists 169 of the 
better and more general introductory books relating to the area. There are 75 
starred items, 25 of which are double-starred, for the guidance of librarians of 
institutions with more limited means seeking to build up basic collections of 
books on the Pacific area. No periodical articles have been included in the list, 
but a list of the leading periodicals in the field has been given at the end. The 
Far EasTERN QuaRTERLY Carries in each issue a classified list of currently ap- 
pearing articles and books in the field. At the end of the bibliography there 
will also be found a list of the leading published bibliographies in the field and 
guides to the pronunciation of Chinese and Japanese words. 

The editors of the Far Eastern QuarTELy will undertake to answer queries 
concerning additional sources of information, access to books on the list 


which may be out of print, etc. Send all such queries to the editorial offices 
at 206 Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Reprints of this bibliography may be secured at 25 cents each or at 15 


cents each if ordered in lots of five or more. All orders should be sent to the 
above address. 


PART I 
Tue SETTING 
A. Syllabi, Maps and Atlases. 


**GrorceE L. Harris. The Far East: A syllabus. New York: Institute Pacific 
Relations, 1941. Mimeographed. 


A useful introductory handbook, designed for the use of school teachers, of data 


essential to an understanding of the Far East today, together with an annotated 
bibliography. 


* In the preparation of this bibliography I have had the helpful suggestions of Hugh Borton and 
Earl H. Pritchard of the editorial staff and Meribeth E. Cameron, George B. Cressey, Harley F. 
MacNair, Harold S. Quigley, Frederic D. Schultheis and Virginia Thompson of the Advisory Edi- 
torial Board. I alone am responsible, however, for the final selection of books included in the bib- 
liography, for their annotations, as well as for their classification. 
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*Resource packet on the United States and the Far East. Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Education, 1941. 


This packet contains ten items including a syllabus, pamphlets and suggestions 
for class-room activities prepared for high school teachers. 


*MarTHE RajcHMAN. A new atlas of China: Land, air and sea routes. New 


York: The John Day Company, 1941. 


A series of maps and descriptive texts giving the main political divisions, com- 
munications, distances, and topographic features not only of China, but all coun- 
tries of the Far East and islands of the Pacific. 


ALBERT HERRMANN. Historical and commercial atlas of China. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. 

Best available series of maps illustrating the historical development of China 
and adjacent regions. 


**G. F. Hupson and Martue Rajcuman. An atlas of Far Eastern politics. 
New York: The John Day Company, Rev. Ed., 1942. 


Contains useful maps with pertinent descriptive data and supplementary 
material by George E. Taylor bringing developments down to 1942. 
B. Geographic Features: Topography, Climate, and Natural Resources. 


*Davip R. Bercsmark. Economic geography of Asia. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1935. Charts. Maps. 


Useful introductory survey with good bibliographies. 


Gorpon L. Woon. The Pacific basin. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1934, Ill. Maps. 
An introductory text. 


L. D. Stamp. Asia: An economic and regional geography. New York: Dut- 
ton, Third Ed., 1936. Maps. Diag. 


A standard reference work. 


ELtswortH Huntineton. West of the Pacific. New York: C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1925. 


*GeorcE B. Cressey. China’s geographic foundations. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Co., 1934. Ill. Maps. 


The standard work in the field, very readable. 


GLENN Tuomas Trewartua. A reconnaisance geography of Japan. Madi- 


son: University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 
No. 22, 1934. Ill. Maps. 


The standard technical work in the field of Japanese geography. 
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C. The Peoples of the Pacific. 


*L. H. Duptey Buxton. The people of Asia. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 


An extensive study of the races of Asia. 


Rosert B. Bean. The races of man. New York: University Society, Inc., 
1935. Ill. Maps. 


A useful introductory study for the whole of the Pacific area. 


IsataH Bowman, Ed., The pioneer fringe. New York: American Geographi- 
cal Society, 1931. Ill. Maps. 


Discusses the “frontier”? regions of Mongolia, Manchuria, Western U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, Siberia and South America, etc. 


W.L. G. Joera, Ed. Pioneer Settlement. New York: American Geographi- 
cal Society, 1932. 
Authoritative account of progress in the settlement of different frontier areas 


by different races in recent times. 


L. H. Duprey Buxton. China: The land and the people. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1929. 


N. N. Mikhailov. Land of the Soviets: A handbook of the U.S.S.R. New 
York: Lee Furman, Inc., 1939. 


John F. Embree. Suwye Mura: A Japanese village. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. 


A valuable first-hand study of a village in south-western Japan. 


Hstao-runc Fe. Peasant life in China. London: Routledge, 1939. 
A field study of Chinese village and peasant life. 


I. H. N. Evans. Studies in the religion, folklore, and customs in British North 
Borneo and the Malay peninsula. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 


Laura M. Tuompson. Fijian frontier. San Francisco: Institute Pacific 
Relations, 1940. 


Feuix M. Keesinc. The Philippines: A nation in the making. Shanghai: 


Kelly and Walsh, 1937 (Distributed by Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York.) 


An introductory historical survey for school use giving a cross-section picture 
of the lives of the people. 
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PART II 


HistoricAL BACKGROUNDS 


A. History of the Far East before the arrival of the Europeans in the 16th 
Century. 


**G. Nye Sreicer. A history of the Far East. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1936. 


The best available one volume historical text covering the whole of the Far 
East (including India) from earliest times to the present. Has good bibliographies. 
KennetH Scott Latourette. The development of China. New York: 
Houghton, Miffln Co., Fifth Rev. Ed. 1937. 

For long a standard introductory text, simply and clearly written. 

Mary A. Nourse. The four hundred million. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
Second Ed., 1938. 

A semi-popular history of China useful for the young beginner in high school or 

college as well as for the general reader, though not without its errors. 


**KENNETH Scott Latourette. The Chinese: Their history and culture. 2 
Vols. New York: The Macmillan Co., Second Ed. 1 Vol., 1934. 

A more substantial advanced text than the one by same author listed above, 
based upon latest researches at time of publication. 
C. P. Firzcerayp. China: A short cultural history. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1938. 

His chapters on cultural developments, particularly in the T’ang and Sung 
dynasties, are especially worth-while. 
E. T.Wiiutams. China yesterday and today. New York: Crowell, Fifth 
Ed., 1932. 

Has good descriptive chapters on Chinese family, village and city life as well 
as on religion, art, and literature. 


KENNETH Scott Latourette. The development of Japan. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., Fifth Ed., 1938. 


A good text for introductory courses. 
Marion M. Dirts. The pageant of Japanese history. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1938. 

A cultural history written for senior high school and college students. 


**G. B. Sansom. Japan: A short cultural history. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1936. 


The standard one volume history covering economic and political as well as 
cultural developments down to the end of the eighteenth century. 
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**]. H. Loncrorp. The story of Korea. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 
A standard history. 


Hucu Cutrrorp. Further India. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 1904. 


An account of explorations from the earliest times in Burma, Malaya, Siam and 
Indo-China. 


W.A.R. Woon. A history of Siam. Bangkok: The Siam Barnikich Press, 
1933. 


E. W. Hutcuinson. Adventurers in Siam in the seventeenth century. Lon- 
don: Luzac and Co., 1940. 


A record of Portuguese, Dutch, British, French and Japanese relations with 
Siam. 


Sir Artuur P. Puayre. History of Burma. London: Trubner’s Oriental 
Series, 1883. 


A. IRELAND. The province of Burma. 2 Vols. New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., 1907. 


W. Cameron Forses. The Philippine islands. 2 Vols. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1928. 


A standard work. 


C. Benitez. History of the Philippines. New York: Ginn and Co., 1932. 


B. History of the Far East from the Coming of the Europeans to World 
War II. 


1. General works and textbooks. 
**Harotp M. Vinacke. A history of the Far East in modern times. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Co., Fourth Ed., 1941. 


The most up-to-date general textbook in the modern field covering both internal 
developments and international relations with the emphasis on China and Japan. 
Has excellent maps and selected annotated bibliographies. 


*H. B. Morse and H. F. MacNarr. Far Eastern international relations. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1931. 


A standard, detailed text with emphasis on international relations. 


*G. F. Hupson. The Far East in world politics. London: Oxford University 
Press, Second Ed., 1939. 


An excellent, short introductory survey—readable, balanced, objective. 


Pau H. Crype. A history of the modern and contemporary Far East. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 


Emphasis on diplomatic history. 
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Payson J. Treat. The Far East: A political and diplomatic history. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, Rev. Ed., 1935. 

A standard text, clearly organized. Unusually sympathetic treatment of Japan’s 
foreign policies. 


Norman Dwicut Harris. Europe and the East. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1926. 


Parker I. Moon. Imperialism and world politics. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. 


A standard text in the field with chapters on the Far East. 
Mary E. Townsenp and Cyrus H. Peake. European colonial expansion 
since 1871. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1941. 


The section on the Far East, comprising about one-fourth of the book, describes 
the positions and conflicting policies of the European powers as well as the 
United States and Japan in the Far East on the eve of the present conflict. 


W. L. Lancer. The diplomacy of imperialism, 1890-1902. 2 Vols. New 
York. A Knopf, 1935. 
Has valuable chapters on the role of the Far East in the diplomacy which led to 
World War I. 
2. Histories of various Areas and Phases. 


J. C. BeacLeHoie. The exploration of the Pacific. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. 


F. RetsenBerG. Pacific ocean. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 

An account of explorers and explorations in the Pacific. 
Jean IncRAM Brookes. International rivalry in the Pacific islands, 1800- 
1875. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941. 

A competent study of the political factors and missionary activities which led 
to the acquisition of these island possessions. 

**TyLER DENNETT. Americans in eastern Asia. New York: Barnes and Noble, 

Inc., Reprint, 1941. 

The standard treatment of the subject covering the period from 1784-1900. 


*H. F. MacNair. Modern Chinese history: Selected readings. Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1927. 
Well selected materials for supplementary reading. 
**A | Wuitney Griswo tp. The Far Eastern policy of the United States. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938. 


A critical, well-documented, readable account covering the period from 1898- 
1938. 
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*Paut H. Crype. United States policy toward China, 1839-1939. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1940. 


A collection of 117 documents from a number of official and other published 
sources illustrating American policy toward China. 


*Payson J. Treat. Diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan, 
1853-1905. 3 Vols. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1932, 
1938. 


Contains valuable source materials from U. S. and other archives. 
Tuomas E. La Farcue. China and the World War. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1937. 

A well-documented account of China’s and Japan’s role in World War I. 


Tatsuyt Takeucut. War and diplomacy in the Japanese empire. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1935. 


An account, based largely upon Japanese materials, of the processes for formu- 
lating, executing and controlling Japanese foreign policy since 1890. 


*D. C. Worcester. The Philippines past and present. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1930. Maps. 


Rapu S. KuyKenbAL._. A history of Hawaii. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1926. Ill. Maps. 


V. A. Yakuontorr. Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1931. 


*Joun B. Conpurre. New Zealand in the making. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. 


Sir Frank A. SwetTenHaM. British Malaya. London: Lane, 1929. 
Account of the origin and development of British influence in the peninsula. 


E. S. De Kuerck. History of the Netherlands East Indies. 2 Vols. Rotter- 
dam: W.L. & J. Brusse, 1938. 


*THomas Dunsasin. The making of Australasia. London: Black, 1922. 
Maps. 


A brief history of the origin and development of British dominions in the South 
Pacific. 


PART Ill 


Tue MopeERNIZATION OF THE Far East 


While the modernization of the Far East is a phase of its modern history a 
special section has here been established for it as there exist as yet no ade- 
quate comprehensive historical treatments for any phase of the process. A 
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number of histories in the more traditional sense of the word are included 
here but for the most part the books herein listed are descriptive and analyti- 
cal studies by economists, political scientists, etc. The general texts by 
Steiger and Vinacke listed above deal to some extent with this phase of 


modern history largely with respect to Japan and China and need to be sup- 
plemented by the works listed below. 


A. China. 


1. General Treatments. - 


**Hu Suin. The Chinese renaissance. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934. 


Brief, clear account by an outstanding leader of the movement who is at present 
Chinese ambassador at Washington. Contains also an interesting chapter ex- 
plaining the contrasting reactions of China and Japan to the impact of Western 
civilization. 


**F. R. Hucues. The invasion of China by the Western world. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1938. 

This account is especially good on missionary and educational and to a lesser 

extent intellectual influences, but weak on political and economic developments. 


2. Economic Changes: Industrial and Agrarian Developments. 


*]. B. Conpuirre. China today: Economic. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1932. 


A useful handbook with selected bibliographical references covering agrarian 
and industrial problems, finance, and foreign trade. 
*RicHarD H. Tawney. Land and labour in China. New York: Harcourt, 
1932. 
A revealing discussion of China’s agrarian and industrial problems by the well- 
known English economist. 


*G. E. Hupparp and D. Barina. Eastern industrialization and its effect on the 
West. London: Oxford University Press, Rev. Ed., 1938. 


Discusses the nature and extent of the industrialization of India and Japan as 
well as China. 
Cuen Han-senc. Landlord and peasant in China. New York: International 
Publishers, 1936. 

A careful, revealing study by an outstanding Chinese authority. 


Cuen Han-senc. Industrial capital and Chinese peasants. Shanghai: Kelly & 
Walsh, 1939. 


A penetrating, authoritative study. 
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J. Lossinc Buck. Land utilization in China, with Atlas and Statistical vol- 
umes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 


A statistical study of 16,786 farms and 38,256 farm families. 
3. Political Developments. 


*H. F. MacNair. China in revolution: An analysis of politics and militarism 
under the Republic. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
A factual, historical account. 


*ArTHUR N. Hotcomse. The Chinese Revolution: A phase in the regeneration 
of a world power. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
A sympathetic account of the “second’’ Chinese revolution culminating in the 
establishment of the Nationalist government at Nanking in 1927. 
Paut M. A. Lineparcer. Government in republican China. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
An introductory study to the whole problem of government in modern China. 
*Paut M. A. Linesarcer. The-China of Chiang Kai-shek: A political study. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. 


A suggestive though uncritical study of political and constitutional develop- 
ments largely since the outbreak of war with Japan in 1937. Has 140 pages of 
documents and a glossary of Chinese terms. 


4. Social: Education—Nationalism. 


RecinaLp F. Jounston. Confucianism and modern China. London:Gol- 
lancz, 1934. 
An account of the declining fortunes of Confucianism in its failure to meet the 
changing needs of a modernizing China. 
*Lyon SHARMAN. Sun Yat-sen: His life and its meaning. New York: The 
John Day Co., 1934. 
The most satisfactory biography available in English. 


**Sun Yat-sEN. San Min Chu I (The three principles of the people). Frank 


W. Price, Trans. Shanghai: China Committee, Institute Pacific Relations, 
1927. 


Sun’s program for the unification and modernization of China. 
Leonarp S. Hsis. Sun Yat-sen: His political and social ideals. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California Press, 1933. 

Includes translations from the more important of Sun’s writings. 
C. H. Becker, et al. The reorganization of education in China. Paris: League 
of Nation’s Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1932. 

A critical survey of trends in modern education in China. 
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Cyrus H. Peake. Nationalism and education in modern China. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 


Traces the close relationship between a developing modern educational system 
and the rise of the spirit of modern nationalism. 
B. Japan. 
1. General Accounts. 


**E. HerBert Norman. Japan’s emergence as a modern state: Political and eco- 
nomic problems of the Meiji period. New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 
1940. 

A thoughtful revealing account of Japan’s transformation from a feudal society 


to a world power in the period from the 1860’s to 1905. Makes good use of studies 
by Japanese scholars. 


A. Morcan Youns. Japan in recent times, 1912-26. New York: Morrow, 
1929. 


The best general account of internal developments in Japan during the years 
covered. 


*WituiaM P. Mappox, Ed. America and Japan. Philadelphia: Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 215, May, 1941. 


Twenty-eight articles by competent writers presenting a pertinent analysis of 
Japan’s position in the developing Far Eastern crisis as it obtained in the spring 
of 1941. 


Inazo Nitose, et al. Western influences in modern Japan. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931. 


Accounts by Japanese writers of the changes induced in many aspects of 
Japanese life and civilization by the contact with Western civilization. 
2. Economic: Industry—Population. 
*G. C. ALLEN. Japanese industry: Its recent development and present condition. 
New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1939. 


Reveals the rapid development and maturing of Japanese industrial economy 
in the decade prior to World War II. 


Kate L. Mitcue ct. Japan’s industrial strength. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. 


A convenient summary of Japan’s assests in man-power, raw materials and in- 
dustrial plants at the time of its entrance into World War II. 


*Joun E. Orcuarp. Japan’s economic position. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. 


The best survey of Japan’s rising industrial economy up to 1930. Should be 
supplemented by G. C. Allen listed above for striking changes since that year. 
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Haroitp G. Moutton. Japan: An economic and financial appraisal. Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution, 1931. 


E. B. ScuumMpEtER, et al. The industrialization of Japan and Manchoukuo, 
1930-1940: Population, raw materials and industry. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. 

A study by four outstanding students of Japan’s progress toward the establish- 
ment of a self-sufficient economy in eastern Asia. 


Ernest F. Penrose. Population theories and their application with special 
reference to Japan. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1934. 


Ryoicui Isuu. Population pressure and economic life in Japan. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, c. 1937. 


3. Political and Social. 
*Rosert K. REIscHAUER. Japan: Government-politics, New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1939. 


An excellent introductory, interpretative account of Japan’s modern political 
and governmental structure, clearly and simply written. 


*CuHar.es B. Fans. Government in Japan: Recent trends in its scope and opera- 
tion. New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1940. 


A careful study based upon Japanese sources. 
**Harotp S. QuicLey. Japanese government and politics. New York: The 
Century Co., 1932. 
The standard analytical account by an outstanding political scientist. 
*KENNETH W. Corecrove. Militarism in Japan. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1936. 


Has revealing chapters on the position and influence of the military in the 
Japanese state. 


**HucH Borton. Japan since 1931: Its political and social developments. New 
York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1940. 


A pertinent analysis of the trend toward totalitarianism in Japan’s political, 


social and economic life in the decade before the war based largely upon Japanese 
sources. 


4. Nationalism. 


*D. C. Hottom. The national faith of Japan. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., 1938. 


An authoritative account of the elevation of Shintoism to the status of a na- © 
tional religion to form the core of Japan’s modern nationalist psychology. 
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Yutaka Hisino. Nippon Shindé Ron (The National ideals of the Japanese 


people). Trans. by A. P. McKenzie. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1928. 


An analysis of the position of the individual with respect to Japanese society 
and government. 


Harvey F. MacNarr. The real conflict between China and Japan: An analysis 
of opposing ideologies. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 


Interesting historical analysis of the contrasting national outlook and psychol- 
ogy of the Chinese and Japanese in modern times. 


C. Korea. 
*Hoon K. Lee. Land utilization and rural economy in Korea. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. 
A critical, statistical analysis of the agrarian policies pursued by Japan and their 
effects on Korean life. 
F. A. McKenzie. Korea’s fight for freedom. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1920. 


An account of the rise of the modern Korean nationalist movement and its first 
major struggle to escape Japanese control. 


D. Southeast Asia. 
1. General. 


**RupERT EMerson, LENNox A. MILts and Vircinia THOMPSON. Govern- 


ment and nationalism in southeast Asia. New York: Institute Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1942. 


Discusses administrative problems and the growth of nationalism in the Far 
Eastern dependencies of the European powers. 


Lennox A. Mitts. British rule in Eastern Asia. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1942. 


Deals with social, economic, and political aspects of British rule in Hongkong 
and Malaya. 


H. A. WynpuaM. Native education: Ceylon, Java, Formosa, French Indo- 
china and British Malaya. London: Oxford University Press, 1933. 


A comprehensive, comparative account of how the Powers were discharging 
their responsibilities for the education of the peoples in their dependencies. 


2. Indochina. 


**ViRGINIA THOMPSON. French Indochina. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1937. 


Discusses French policies—economic, cultural and educational. 
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T. E. Ennis. French policy and developments in Indochina. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. 


3. Thailand (Siam). 


**VIRGINIA LHOMPSON. Thailand: The new Siam. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1941. 


A standard reference text giving a comprehensive survey of the economic, so- 
cial, governmental and cultural aspects of modern Thailand. 


*K. P. Lanpon. Siam in transition: A brief survey of cultural trends in the five 


years since the revolution of 1932. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 


4. Netherlands East Indies. 


**\mry VANDENBOSCH. The Dutch East Indies: Its government, problems, and 
politics. Berkeley: University of California Press, Rev. Ed., 1941. 


The standard work on the economy, government, law and culture of the islands. 


Royal Institute International Affairs. The Netherlands overseas territories. New 
York: Oxford, 1941. 


Contains a well organized survey of present political and economic conditions 
in the N.E.I. 


*].S. Furnivauy. Netherlands India: A study in plural economy. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1939. 


5. Burma. 


**Joun L. Curistian. Modern Burma. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1942. 


E. Philippines. 


**JosepH R. Haypen. The Philippines: A study in national development. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. 


An evaluation by a former acting-governor of the islands of the evolving politi- 
cal, social and economic institutions under American rule. 


PART IV 


Tue Position AND Po.iciEs OF THE Powers IN THE Far East Prior 
TO THE OuTBREAK OF THE Paciric PHase or Wor_p War II 


A. General Works. 


**Harotp S. Quiciey. Far Eastern war, 1937-1941. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1942. 


An up-to-date survey of the immediate backgrounds of the war. 
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*T. A. Bisson. American policy in the Far East, 1931-1941. New York: In- 
stitute Pacific Relations, Rev. Ed. with a supplementary chapter by 
Miriam S. Farley, 1941. 

A summary of American policy and commitments in the decade before the war 
with a valuable collection of documents. 


Ernet B. Dietricu. The Far Eastern trade of the United States. New York: 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1940. 

An analysis of the importance of this trade for the peoples of East Asia as well 
as for the United States. 


Kurt Biocn. German interests and policies in the Far East. New York: Insti- 
tute Pacific Relations, 1940. 


*JacK SHEPHERD. Australia’s interests and policies in the Far East. New York: 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1940. 

Deals with Australia’s political and commercial relations with the Far East 

from early times and analyzes the recent interests of the dominion in that region. 


Ian F. G. Mitner. New Zealand’ s interests and policies in the Far East. New 
York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1940. 


Rocer Levy, Guy Lacam, and ANprEw Rotn. French interests and policies 
in the Far East. New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1941. 


A study of French cultural and economic relations with the Far East during 
the past century together with a critical survey of the changes in French Indo- 
china from Munich to the spring of 1941. 


A. R. M. Lower. Canada and the Far East. New York: Institute Pacific 
Relations, 1941. 


Canada’s cultural and economic activities in the Far East since 1872 are dis- 
cussed. 


B. Special Studies Relating to Various Countries or Regions. 
1. China. 


*Harowp S. Quiciey and G. H. Biaxestee. The Far East. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1938. 


Devoted largely to China, this study has well-documented chapters on extra- 
territoriality, tariff autonomy and leased territories. 


*T. A. Bisson. Japan in China. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
A detailed well-written account of Japan’s expansion in China since 1933. 
*WituiaM C. Jonnstone. The United States and Japan’s new order. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 


Considers the break-down of the traditional order in East Asia in relation to 
the rights and interests which have justified American Far Eastern policy. A 
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substantial portion of the book is devoted to an examination of the legal basis for 
American rights in China. 


*C. F. Remer. Foreign investments in China. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1933. 


The standard work on the subject and useful for reference purposes. 


W. W. Wi ovucusy. Foreign rights and interests in China. 2 Vols. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 

The standard reference work on the legalistic aspects of the position of the 
foreigners in China. 


Georce E. Taytor. The struggle for North China. New York: Institute 
Pacific Relations, 1940. 

Illustrates Japan’s technique of cultural control and indirect political rule in a 
section of occupied China. 


2. The Rest of the Far East. 
**Fevix M. Keesine. The South Seas in the modern world. New York: John 
Day, 1941. 


A unique study of the economic and strategic importance of these Pacific islands, 
of alternatives in native policy, and the effect of the contact with the modern 
world upon native life. 


Tapao YANAIHARA. Pacific islands under Japanese mandate. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. 


Paut H. Crype. Japan’s Pacific mandate. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1935. 
A comprehensive though uncritical account. 
*Sir HesketH Be v. Foreign colonial administration in the Far East. London: 
Arnold, 1928. 
An excellent comparative and descriptive account. 
*Rupert Emerson. Malaysia: A study in direct and indirect rule. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1937. 
A critical, comparative account of Dutch and British colonial policies in the 
East Indies and Malaya. 
* J. S. Furnivav. Progress and welfare in Southeast Asia. New York: Insti- 
tute Pacific Relations, 1941. 


Deals with problems of government and native welfare in Far Eastern colonies. 
Good background material for the study of post-war problems. 


A. D. A. pe Kat AncE.tno. Colonial policy. 2 Vols. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1931. 
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The first volume deals with the principles of colonial administration and the 
second volume with the Netherlands East Indies in particular. 


A. IRELAND. The new Korea. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1926. 
Uncritical but useful on the externalities of Japanese rule in Korea as it ob- 
tained in the twenties. 
*C. Hartiey Grattan. Introducing Australia. New York: John Day, 1942. 
An up-to-date comprehensive account of Australia’s position and role in the 
Far East and in the war. 
*CATHERINE Porter. Crisis in the Philippines. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. 
A compact, readable survey of the situation in the islands at the outbreak of the 
war. 


Nore: The books by Virginia Thompson, French Indochina; Amry Vanden- 
bosch, The Dutch East Indies; and Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines already listed 
above discuss the position and policies of the ruling powers in these areas. 


PART V 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 
A. General. 


*D. R. Nucent and R. Bev. The Pacific area and its problems. New York: 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1936. 
A study guide for class-room use. 
S. Moei and H. V. Repman. The problem of the Far East. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott and Co., 1936. 
B. Economic Problems: Trade, Capital, and Industrialization. 
P. G. Wricut. Trade and trade barriers in the Pacific. London: King, 1935. 


A statistical analysis of the barriers to trade which were a causative factor in 
the Pacific war. 


W. L. Hotianp, Ed. Commodity control in the Pacific area. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1935. 


Useful for throwing background light on a post-war problem. 


**K.R.C. Greene and Joseru D. Puiciips. Transportation and foreign trade. 
New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1942. 


Sipney B. Smitu. Air transport in the Pacific (Mimeographed). New York: 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1942. 


A statistical and descriptive reference work of transportation facilities in the 
Pacific and the Far East. 
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**K ate L. Mitcuet. Industrialization of the Western Pacific. New York: 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1942. 


A statistical and descriptive reference work on the nature and degree of in- 
dustrialization of Far Eastern countries. 


*Hetmut G. Carus. Foreign capital in Southeast Asia. New York: Institute 
Pacific Relations, 1942. Mimeographed. 


First competent survey of foreign investments from Formosa to Burma. 


*MiriaM S. Farey. The problem of Japanese trade expansion in the post-war 
situation. New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1940. 
Considers possible adjustments which other countries might make to meet 
Japan’s needs in adapting its war-time economy to peace-time conditions. 


F. V. Fieip, Ed. Economic handbook of the Pacific area. New York: Double- 
day, 1934. 


The material in this valuable reference work, now out of print, has been revised 
to bring it up-to-date and appears in the three volumes by K. R. C. Greene and 
Joseph D. Phillips, Kate L. Mitchell, and Karl J. Pelzer cited elsewhere in this 


section. 
Homer E. Grecory and KaTHLeen Barnes. North Pacific fisheries. New 
York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1939. 


A study of the northwest salmon fisheries issue between Japan and the United 
States. 


C. Migration and Land Utilization. 


**KarL J. Petzer. Population and land utilization. New York: Institute 
Pacific Relations, 1942. 


A statistical reference work. 


V.D. Wicxizer and M. K. Bennett. The rice economy of monsoon Asia. 
- Stanford University: Food Research Institute in cooperation with Insti- 
tute Pacific Relations, 1941. 


*CuHarLeEs J. Woopswortn. Canada and the Orient. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Co. of Canada, 1941. 


Discusses Chinese and Japanese immigration into Canada from 1858 to the 
present. Has an extensive bibliography on the subject. 


*E. G. Mears. Resident Orientals on the American Pacific coast. New York: 
Institute Pacific Relations, 1927. 


“‘A study of the actual operation of the laws, regulations, and judicial decisions 
affecting resident Chinese and Japanese.” This work and the one listed above 


provide background data for the study of a problem which the war has brought 
once again to the fore. 
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Norman MacKenzie, Ed., The legal status of aliens in Pacific countries. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 


An international survey of law and practice concerning immigration, natural- 
ization, and deportation of aliens and their legal rights and disabilities. 


KENNETH P. Lanpon. The Chinese in Thailand. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 


Invaluable for an approach to an important phase of a minority problem in the 
Far East which the presence of large numbers of ‘“‘middle-class” Chinese in the 
various countries of southeastern Asia and adjacent islands raises. For additional 
material on the position of Chinese in this area see especially the books by Rupert 
Emerson, Virginia Thompson and Amry Vandenbosch listed elsewhere in this 
bibliography. 


Ta Cuen, Chinese migrations with special reference to labor conditions. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1923. 


H. F. MacNatr. Chinese abroad. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1924. 


An historical survey of Chinese overseas migration since the middle of the last 
century. 


D. Legal Problems. 


Quincy Waricut, H. Lauterpacut, and Epwin M. Borcnarp. Legal 
problems in the Far Eastern conflict. New York: Institute Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1941. 

An exhaustive, documented study of the legal backgrounds of Far Eastern 


problems and a discussion of the doctrine of non-recognition by three leading 
authorities. 


E. Political Problems. 


There is no single work dealing with the complex political problems arising 
out of the control of alien peoples by the colonial powers in the face of their 
increasing spirit of nationalism and political self-consciousness. It is touched 
upon in a number of the works listed above. As in the post-war world these 
problems will be intensified; able discussions of them are to be found in 
Arthur N. Holcombe’s and Nathaniel Peffer’s studies listed below and the 
work by Emerson, Mills and Thompson on Government and Nationalism in 
southeast Asia listed above. 


PART VI 
Tue StraTEGy oF War AND PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 
A. The Strategy of War. 


Captain W. D. Puteston, U.S.N. The armed forces of the Pacific: A com- 
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parison of the military and naval power of the United States and Japan. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 


Includes as well a chapter on the strategy and tactics of a Pacific war. 


Mayor Evans F. Cartson. The Chinese army: Its organization and military 
efficiency. New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 1940. 
A study based upon first-hand observation. 


*$. DeNLINGER and C. B. Gary. War in the Pacific. New York: R. M. 
McBride and Co., 1936. 


Mark J. Gayn. The fight for the Pacific. New York: William Morrow, 
1941. 


A full length picture of the issues and course of the conflict in the Pacific which 
the author writing before December 7, 1941 deemed inevitable. 


*Epcar Snow. The battle for Asia. New York: Random House, 1941. 
“|. a full-scale portrait of China in the midst of simultaneous social revolu- 


tion and war.” 


FLETCHER Pratt. America and total war. New York: Smith and Durrell, 
1941. 


B. The Strategy of Peace. 


**ArtHUR N. Hotcomse. Dependent areas in the post-war world. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1941. 


Rejecting the German and Japanese concept of regionalism as well as the uni- 
national balance-of-power principle, the author suggests that the Havana Con- 


vention of 1940 and the League’s mandate system furnish precedents for the fu- 
ture. 


**NATHANIEL PerFer. Prerequisites to peace in the Far East. New York: In- 
stitute Pacific Relations, 1940. 


‘‘A clear and vigorous presentation of the roles of China, Japan and the Western 
powers in laying the foundations for an enduring peace.” 


*P. E. Corsetr. Post-war worlds. New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 
1942. 


“‘A careful analysis and evaluation of the various programs for post-war recon- 
struction which relates the problems of the Far East to those of Europe, the 
United St-’ s and the Soviet Union.” Has an extensive bibliography of books, 
articles and pamphlets bearing on the subject. 


*GrorceE E. Taytor. America in the new Pacific. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1942. 


A pertinent discussion of America’s role in the Pacific. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF PERIODICALS 
Starred items are especially useful for following current developments. 


*Amerasia, 1937—(Published at 125 East 52 St., New York, N. Y.) 
Asiatic Review, 1886— 
China Weekly Review, 1917— 
Chinese Economic Journal, 1917— 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review, 1916— 
Contemporary Japan, 1932— 
*Far Eastern Quarterly, 1941—(Published at 206 Low Memorial Library, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.). 
*Far Eastern Survey—(Fortnightly research service of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 East 52 St., New York, N. Y.). 
Japan Chronicle, 1868— 
Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1858— 
Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 1935— 
New China Review, 1919-1922. 
*Pacific Affairs, 1928— (Published at 129 East 52 St., New York, N. Y.). 
Pacific Historical Review, 1932- 
*Reports of the Foreign Policy Association (A number of its reports each year 
relate to the Far East. Published at 22 East 38 St. New York, N. Y.). 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1874- 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Brap_ey, Anita. Trans-Pacific relations of Latin America: An introductory 
survey and selected bibliography. New York: Institute Pacific Relations, 
1942. 

Borton, Hucu; E issterr, SERGE and ReiscHaver, Epwin O. A selected list 
of books and articles on Japan. Washington, D. C.: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1940. 


An authoritative, annotated list of over 800 items topically arranged. 


Boupet, P. & Bourcgots, R. Bibliographic de  Inchochine frangaise, 1913-26: 
Hanoi: Impr. d’Extréme-Orient, 1929. 

Corner, Henrt. Bibliotheca Sinica: Dictionnaire bibliographique des ouvrages 
relatifs @ l' empire chinois. Second Ed., 4 Vols. and a supplement. Paris: 
Librairie Orientale et Américaine, Vols. 1-4, 1904-8; Vol. 5, Librairie 
Orientaliste, 1924. 

Corpier, Henri. Bibliotheca Japonica. Paris: Leroux, 1912. 

Corpier, Henri. Bibliotheca Indosinica. 4 Vols. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 
1912-15. (Index by Mme. M. A. Roland-Cabaton, Paris: Leroux, 1932). 

Garpner, Cuarces S. A union list of selected western books on China in Ameri- 
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can libraries. Washington, D. C.: American Council Learned Societies, 
2nd Ed., 1938. 


The fact that it indicates in which libraries in the country the books listed can 
be found makes it especially useful. 


Goopricu, L. Carrincton and Fenn, H. C. A syllabus of the history of 
Chinese civilization and culture. New York: The China Society of America, 
Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., 3rd Ed., 1941. 


A useful listing of scholarly books and articles topically and chronologically 
arranged and provided with charts and maps. 


Kerner, Rosert J. Northeastern Asia: A selected bibliography. 2 Vols., 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. 

Loo, Lat-HANn. China’s changing civilization: A selected bibliography of books in 
the English language. New York: China Institute in America, 1935. 


An annotated list of 147 books covering all phases of Chinese history and cul- 
ture. 


MacFappen, CuirForp H., A selected bibliography of Pacific area maps. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. 


An annotated bibliography of 300 maps of recent date of Pacific basin lands. 


Nacuop, Oskar. Bibliography of the Japanese empire, 1906-1926. 2 Vols., 
London: Goldston, 1928. 


Nacuop, Oskar. Bibliographie von Japan 1927-32. 2 Vols., Leipzig: Hierse- 
mann, 1931, 1935. 


PragseNnT, H. and Haeniscu, W. Bibliographie von Japan, 1933-35. Leip- 
zig: Hiersemann, 1937. 

PritcHaRD, Eart H., Ed. Bulletin of Far Eastern bibliography. 5 Vols. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., 1936-40. Mimeographed . 

An extensive classified listing of currently appearing books and articles. Be- 


ginning in November, 1941 this bibliography is being published in the Far East- 
ERN QUARTERLY. 


“The Far East in periodical literature,” Far Eastern Survey, 10 (1941), 166- 
68; 178-80, 191-92, 226-28. 


Unperwoop, H. H. ‘Occidental literature on Korea,” Transactions Korean 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX, 1931. 

Van VaLKENBURG, S.; Cressey, Georce B. and Hatt, Roser B. “Agricul- 
tural Regions of Asia,” Economic Geography. 7 (1931), 217-37; 9 (1933), 
1-18, 27-44; 10 (1934), 33-52, 109-42, 130-47, 323-47; 11 (1935), 227- 
46, 325-37; 12 (1936), 231-49. 

WENCKSTERN, FRIEDRICH VON. Bibliography of Japan; ... from 1859-93. 
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To which is added a facsimile reprint of: Léon Pagés, Bibliographie japonaise 
depuis le XVe siécle jusqu’a 1859. Leiden: Brill, 1895. 

WENCKSTERN, Friepricu von. Bibliography of the Japanese empire . . . from 
1894 to the middle of 1906 . . . Tokyo: Maruzen, 1907. 


PRONUNCIATION OF CHINESE WORDS 


Transliteration (romanization) defined: 


Names of Chinese persons and places, since they are written originally in 
Chinese characters, can be reproduced in western books only by writing 
their sound. This is called transliteration or romanization. 

Chinese characters are of course pronounced in different ways in different 
parts of China; but the Peking dialect (also called Mandarin or Kuan-hua) is 
generally taken as the standard. Unfortunately its sounds do not always have 
exact equivalents in English and it becomes necessary to indicate them by a 
conventionalized system, in which the English letters do not necessarily 
have their normal English sound but stand for certain Chinese sounds. The 
system of Romanization commonly used is called the Wade-Giles system. 

To pronounce these symbols as though they were English words would be 
to create a new and outlandish spoken language meaningless both to Chinese 
and non-Chinese. It would also be confusing because there would often be 
two possibilities: e.g. tao could be “‘tah-o” or “‘tay-o,” whereas it should be 
“dow.” 

The following tables are a rough guide to enable the student to arrive an at 
approximate correct pronunciation when using the Wade-Giles system of 
transliteration. 


Pronunciation in the Peking dialect according to the Wade-Giles System. 


Vowels: (as in Italran) 


a as in “father” é like the w in “under”’ 
e as in “Edward”’ ih like the e¢ in “‘her’’ (no real equiv- 
i like the e in “‘me”’ alent in English 
0 as in “potato” (but often like thew i like French u or German ii 
in “cut”’ i is practically unpronounced 
u as in “lunar” 


Consonants: 


The apostrophe following a consonant indicates aspiration; and the lack of 
the apostrophe indicates the lack of aspiration—which sounds to our ears 
very much like voicing. Therefore: 
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Unaspirated Aspirated 


ch sounds like the j in “‘jam” ch‘ as in “‘chin”’ 

k like the g in “gun” Rk‘ as in “‘kin”’ 

p like the b in-“‘bat”’ p‘ as in “pun” 

t like the d in “doll” t‘ as in “tap” 

ts and tz sound like dz ts‘ and tz‘ like the ts of ‘“‘Patsy”’ 


Most of the other consonants are similar to those in English. 

It should be noted that there are other systems of romanization used in 
other languages of the West: while in newspapers and popular books the 
diacritical marks ‘ * ** * are commonly omitted; as a result there are many ir- 
regularities to be met with, chiefly due to the dropping of the apostrophe; also 
k or k are often substituted for ch or ch‘ before i. 

Furthermore, well-known Chinese personal or place names have by cus- 
tom come to be written in ways which do not conform to the above Wade- 
Giles system. Thus “‘Chiang Kai-shek” in that system would be “Chiang 
Chieh-shih” and “‘Peking”’ should be “‘Pei-ching.’’ However these variations 
have become so well established that it would be pointless to alter them even 
in scholarly publications. 

It is well to note also that both the Chinese and the Japanese customarily 
write their surnames first. 


PRONUNCIATION OF JAPANESE WORDS 


While dialects in Japan are much less important than in China, they do 
exist, so the Government has selected the Tokyé dialect as standard Japanese. 

In general Japanese words are much less accented than in English. That is 
to say, most Japanese words have an almost level pitch throughout. If a 
syllable is accented, it is usually indicated by a slightly higher pitch. 


CONSONANTS 


Japanese words contain no /, q, v, or x and the letter ¢ occurs only in 
combination with h which resembles the ch in “‘church.”’ The consonants are 
pronounced as in English, with the exception that f is a true labial as in Ger- 
man. G in the Tokyé dialect has a nasalized sound as in “‘sing.” R is the hard- 
est sound in Japanese to imitate as it resembles a sound between the English 
rand /. Y is pronounced as in English, except when followed by the vowel 
e, when it is practically silent as in the name “Iyeyasu.”’ 


VOWELS 


Vowels are sounded as in Spanish and Italian and are usually short. The 
vowels o and m may be long, in which case vocalization should be longer. In 
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general, the vowels are pronounced as follows: 


a as in “‘father”’ 
eas in “‘men”’ 

i as in “machine”’ 
0 as in “‘potato”’ 
u as in “‘push’’ 


DIPHTHONGS 


The diphthongs ae, ai, oi, and ui are not, strictly speaking, true diphthongs 
but are composed of two separate vowels with the stress and higher pitch 
falling on the first vowel, thus the diphthongs ae and ai are pronounced much 
alike in many cases. 











A TRANSLATION OF ANSON BURLINGAME’S 
INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE CHINESE 
FOREIGN OFFICE 


KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 
Cornell University 





URING the winter of 1867-1868 the Chinese Foreign Office dis- 

patched its first diplomatic mission to the United States and Europe. 
The stipulated time for treaty revision was drawing near and the Chi- 
nese government had reason to expect that the Treaty Powers, under 
pressure from their merchants doing business in China, would demand a 
considerable expansion of the privileges which they had forced the Chinese 
to grant them on previous occasions. Fearful of the internal effects of a great 
extension of foreign influence and activity, the Foreign Office decided to send 
a special embassy directly to the governments of the various Treaty Powers 
to plead for patience and forbearance. It was hoped that the envoys would be 
able to persuade the Powers that China was already making adjustments to 
her new international relationships as expeditiously as possible, and that too 
rapid change, especially if made under external pressure, might produce a 
reaction which would nullify the gains already achieved. 

Lacking experienced diplomats of their own, the Chinese appealed to An- 
son Burlingame, the retiring American minister to China who had won their 
confidence and respect, to lead the mission. Associated with him were two 
Chinese officials, Chih-kang and Sun Chia-ku, and a retinue of advisers, inter- 
preters, and attendants. The mission first visited the United States, where 
eight supplementary articles to the Chinese-American Treaty of Tientsin 
were negotiated, after which it proceeded to Europe. Although nothing was 
accomplished in France, considerable success was achieved in Great Britain 
and Prussia. The effective work of the mission was brought to an end by the 
untimely death of Burlingame in Russia on February 23, 1870.! 

Until about a decade ago, when the Peiping Palace Museum published a 
comprehensive collection of Chinese documents relating to foreign affairs, 
it was generally believed that the Chinese government had issued no formal 

’ For detailed studies of the Burlingame Mission, see F. Wells Williams, Anson Burlingame and 


the first Chinese mission to foreign powers (New York, 1912), and Knight Biggerstaff, “The official 


Chinese attitude toward the Burlingame mission,” The American historical review, 41 (July, 1936), 
682-702. 
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instructions to Burlingame. F. Wells Williams, the leading authority on the 
mission, believed that the Foreign Office letter of December 7, 1867 to the 
American chargé d’affaires in Peking constituted “the sole authorization for 
action abroad vouchsafed by the Imperial Government to its Embassy.’’? But 
a set of very specific instructions to Burlingame appears in the collection of 
Chinese documents mentioned above, under the date of November 26, 1867.3 
These instructions, which were so completely ignored by Burlingame as to 
create some doubt that he knew of their existence, are translated below. 


BURLINGAME S INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Now since Your Excellency is very anxious to exert himself on behalf of 
China, it is necessary in all diplomatic intercourse to see that both China and the 
foreign Powers benefit and that neither side resorts to compulsion. The ministers of 
the Foreign Office have long desired to request the appointment of Chinese officials 
to proceed to the Treaty Powers, but without training and experience it was feared 
that they would not be at all familiar with foreign manners and customs. Being fully 
aware of Your Excellency’s fairmindedness and even temper, we have memorialized 
requesting the Emperor to issue a special edict appointing Your Excellency to pro- 
ceed to the Treaty Powers to deal with matters in exactly the same way as would a 
Chinese official. But at the same time it is still necessary for China to send her own 
officials, to consult with Your Excellency, both to expedite matters and to enable 
Chinese officials to secure thorough training and experience. All details are to be 
clearly set forth in their presence. 

We have now received our Emperor’s edict appointing Chinese officials to ac- 
company Your Excellency to the Treaty Powers. According to Chinese usage an 
official of any rank whatsoever who has received an Imperial order to proceed any- 
where is an “Imperially Appointed Official.” Since the officials being sent abroad 
at this time have received a special Imperial order, they must, according to Chinese 
usage, be on an equal footing both with Your Excellency and with the high officials 
of the Treaty Powers no matter what their rank. 

2. The officials appointed by China to proceed with Your Excellency to the 
Treaty Powers must of course discuss with Your Excellency the business to be 
dealt with and the places to be visited. Moreover it is earnestly hoped that Your 
Excellency will inform the aforementioned officials in detail regarding all business, 
no matter how great or small, so that it will be entirely clear, enabling them to 
transmit it to the Foreign Office for approval. 

3. Itis recorded in Article III of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Tientsin that “when 
a diplomatic representative possessing full powers is received in audience by the 
Emperor of China he shall not perform any ceremony which offends the dignity of 
his country.’’* When the officials appointed by China at this time reach a Treaty 
Power it is unnecessary for them to have an interview (with the ruler). But should 


2 Williams, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 
3 Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo (Peiping, 1929-1931), T‘ung-chih section, Ch. 52, pp. 2b-Sa. 
* The Chinese text of the Treaty of Tientsin differs somewhat from the official English version. 
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an occasion arise where they meet (a ruler), it is hoped that Your Excellency will 
make clear that both sides are to avoid acts of formal ceremony, awaiting a future 
settlement by negotiation of the ceremonial rules which are to be followed (in such 
a situation). 

4. It is recorded in Article IV of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Tientsin that “‘the 
British plenipotentiary and the officials of his suite may come and go at their pleas- 
ure; and the communications which they receive and send and their baggage may not 
be opened without authority’’; also that “they shall be treated with the same cour- 
tesy as is customarily accorded by Western Powers to officials of corresponding 
rank.” The Chinese officials appointed at this time must act in accordance with the 
British treaty, and the Treaty Powers must avoid the least appearance of slighting 
them. Such arrangements as the preparation of hotel accommodations, the procure- 
ment of provisions, and the hiring of conveyances must be delegated to Your Excel- 
lency. In all matters not herein fully provided for Your Excellency must rely upon 
the special guarantees of the treaties. China will itself meet all the expenses of the 
mission; not one cent is to be asked of foreign countries. 

5. When the Imperially appointed officials of China and Your Excellency go to 
the Treaty Powers, should matters arise which are altogether advantageous to both 
sides and which may be permissible, Your Excellency and the Chinese officials are 
expected to reach a decision and to communicate it to the Chinese Foreign Office for 
possible adoption. In the event that matters of momentous importance arise, Your 
Excellency and the Imperially appointed officials must draw up a statement of facts 
to be sent to the Chinese Foreign Office and await its decision. 

6. Our Emperor specially bestows upon Your Excellency, acting as a Chinese 
envoy to the Treaty Powers, an official wooden seal for use in correspondence. The 
Emperor has already bestowed wooden seals upon the Chinese Imperially appointed 
officials. This type of seal is to be used exclusively on official dispatches and letters. 
As to whether matters dealt with must be sanctioned or rejected, Your Excellency 
and the Imperially appointed officials are to consult with the Foreign Office and 
await the Foreign Office decision regarding what is to be done, because the Foreign 
Office seal is the authoritative one. 

7. The Imperial appointment of Chinese officials (to go abroad) is an experiment, 
and definitely does not constitute an appointment of resident envoys to the Treaty 
Powers. The date of their return shall be at the end of one year, and they shall re- 
turn to China when that time has elapsed. If after they return a thorough investiga- 
tion of the experiment shows that it has yielded effective results, the matter of a 
permanent system will again be considered. 

8. When the Imperially appointed officials go to the Treaty Powers at this time 
they must take with them one or two students of the T‘ung-wen Kuan who are 
conversant with European languages to act as interpreters. In addition they should 
consider taking along several clerks and soldiers for use as attendants. The Powers 


must extend general protection to these various types of officials in accordance with 
the treaties. 
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Ah Q and others: Selected stories of Lusin [Lu Hsiin]. Translated by Cui-cHEN 
Wana. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. xxvi, 219 p. $2.50. 


In the realm of letters, as in law, there is the substantive—the body of litera- 
ture that forms the heritage of a people—and there is what may be termed 
the adjectival. The one is self-revelatory and consists of what that people 
have to say; the other is interpretative—what is said about that people. The 
wide breach of language has caused the English-reading individual to know 
his China mainly from literature of the second type which has given us in 
recent years works of an extraordinarily high order. One might deem it 
China’s great good fortune that this should be so since the substance of Chi- 
nese literature in the modern age, always meagre, is frequently mediocre. 

Lusin’s stories belong to China’s living heritage; they are also the very 
best of literature by any standard and in any language. Now Chi-chen Wang 
has given them to us as if the language barrier does not exist. His Ah Q and 
others includes the Chinese master’s chef d’ euvre in a new translation as well 
as other stories which, together, constitute more than two-thirds of the two 
original collections upon which rests Lusin’s sole claim to creative genius. 

To an even greater extent than other writers in the vernacular Lusin wrote 
for “home consumption.” For he was primarily a warrior with pen, and his 
conception of literature held it to be propaganda in the noblest sense of the 
word. The character Ah Q was designed to be killed as the embodiment of 
all the Chinese weaknesses, circa 1920. But as true art is purposeful, so it is 
timeless and universal. If the traits of muddleheadedness and complacency, 
of forgetfulness and escape, of rationalization in defeat and glorification in 
one’s past, of kowtowing to the strong and bullying the weak, have caught 
up with Ah Q they were, as a matter of fact, not slow in catching up with his 
cousin John Q so that today both stand to be cleansed of them on war’s execu- 
tion ground sans glamour and heroics. 

Thus “Our story of Ah Q” becomes more rewarding if one reads the 
Chinese into it only up to a point, even as it is true, if seemingly far-fetched, 
to suggest that only wording differentiates the Four Freedoms from the 
immediate objectives of Lusin’s fight—viz. (1) the right to life, (2) the right 
to food and shelter, and (3) the right to the unlimited development of the 
individual. 

Should the reader find these stories on the dull and plotless side he might be 
told that Lusin never was by choice a devotee of the storyteller’s art. He 
started writing what he called “these story-like pieces” upon the urging of 
a literary-revolutionary friend, and then only for the sake of “‘shouting to 
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rouse the few who are not sound asleep.” Indeed, the sum total of impressions 
created by Lusin’s writings is that of one long howl, “‘the how] of a wounded 
wolf in the wilderness deep at night, a how] that conveyed pain, fury, and 
sorrow” (“A hermit at large’). For this reason Lusin’s stories, in common 
with all serious work of fiction, are autobiographical, and more than half of 
them here are told in the first person. The title piece, however, is deservedly 
a classic because in Ah Q, a synthesis of moral abstractions, Lusin demon- 
strates his ability to carve out a being of the objective world. Ah Q lives and 
moves among full-bodied men and women and in homespun surroundings 
with such engaging effect that he could well pass as a legendary ne’er-do-well 
of the Rip Van Winkle type were not his creator so full of indignation and 
protest. 

Unlike the more wordy realism of the West, Lusin’s technique is born of 
a minimum of means. “The diary of a madman’’, in particular, is a document 
that is etched in acid with lines of biting exactness. When it is realized that 
this was a first story, written in 1918 and for the magazine of the Literary 
Revolution, La jeunesse, one is at once amazed at the high water-mark of this 
initial achievement in both manner and matter and dismayed at the quality 
of creative Chinese writing since 1925, the year in which “Divorce,” the 
last of Lusin’s collected stories, was published. In the depth and range of its 
content, therefore, in every respect but length, Ah Q’s impact is that of a 
fully-developed novel. 

The same sparing and deadly effective prose of the original one finds in 
Mr. Wang’s translation which, of course, becomes more than translation but 
a collaborative job, itself in part creative, obviously possible only with one 
who is totally en rapport with the author. The use of the Hardyesque word 
“heath”’ for hsiang, for instance, is not only evocative of a sombre mood which 
anticipates the effect of the story but somehow even suggests the rugged 
physical contours of the Chinese character. Ah Q and others is as much 
Wang’s book as it is Lusin’s. His trenchant introduction adds to the collec- 
tion by fixing Lusin, for.those who make his first acquaintance here, in proper 
historical and ideological perspective. This reviewer can take exception only 
to the degree of sensitiveness which Mr. Wang betrays toward the adjec- 
tival function of literature as applied to China. For he himself, by making 
such works as Dream of the red chamber and Ah Q and others—each in its way 
Chinese to the marrow—not only accessible but understandable to the Eng- 
lish-reading world, is an interpreter and introducer par excellence. His slim 
volume of Lusin fills a large gap on any permanent Chinese shelf. It is hoped 
that he will continue to be Parrington to other titans of Chinese literature. 

New York City GerorcE Kao 
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A leaf in the storm: A novel of war-swept China. By Lin Yutanc. New York: 
John Day, 1941. 368 p. $2.50. 


Against the war in China, from shortly after the capture of Peiping until 
the fall of Hankow, Dr. Lin has woven his story of love and soul-growth, not 
only the love and growth of a man and a woman but of a whole people. So 
much has been written, both in fiction and historical narrative form of the 
trials and disasters of European nations in recent years, so many excuses 
given for their failures, that we have a tendency to forget that China passed 
through all these various stages yet came out triumphant. This novel makes 
vividly alive, not only her transformation but how she achieved it. It is a 
heartening story to read in these days. 

It is a sequel to A moment in Peking, and is evidently planned as the second 
in a trilogy, but it need not be read as such. It can be read alone and be thor- 
oughly understood. The chief character was a child in the previous novel and 
had little to do with its development. The large close-knit Yao family has 
disintegrated under modern conditions into small family units scattered 
throughout the country. The story deals with only one of these units, the 
one left in the prince’s garden in Peiping: old granduncle Feng and his 
family of four, and Yao Poya, the titular head of the family, and his wife. 
Though the city is under Japanese domination and news of fighting around 
Shanghai occasionally disturbs their tranquility, these developments do not 
impinge deeply on their consciousness. They will pass as so many other 
things have passed. Into their home comes a guest from Tientsin, the beauti- 
ful and attractive Malin, later known as Tanni, a woman with an undisclosed 
past and no family connections. 

Poya, unhappily married and still unaroused by the plight of his country, 
spends his time figuring out theoretical military strategies and visiting his 
friend Lao Peng, a Ch‘an Buddhist, deeply concerned with the suffering of 
the common people. Soon he and Malin are too absorbed in each other to 
give a thought to what is going on outside the prince’s garden. Then war 
suddenly reaches out and the Japanese search the house. Malin flees and 
journeys to Shanghai under the care of Lao Peng. Here too they find a city 
little disturbed by the war going on at its outskirts and the host of refugees 
swarming into the town. Lao Peng leaves for Hankow to devote himself to 
the war-victims; and shortly after Poya’s arrival, Malin is forced to flee again, 
pursued by her past as the mistress of a puppet-official, and joins Lao Peng. 
Hankow is a war city, the capital, and from here on the novel is less con- 
cerned with the love story and more with the effect of the war on the various 
characters and the conditions under which they must live. Now and then the 
author steps out of his role of novelist and becomes the essayist and historian. 

In form the story does not follow so closely the Chinese novel pattern as 
his former book; and, as he does not use so large a cast of characters, it is 
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much easier to follow. It is a warm, throbbing human story, realistic yet 
poetic and strong with its universal implications. 


New York City Louise WALLACE HACKNEY 


The battle for Asia. By Evcar Snow. New York: Random House, 1941. 431 
p. $4.00. 


This is one of Edgar Snow’s best, compounded of broad observation, in- 
telligent discussion of background, and keen interpretation and prognosis. In 
a sense it is a narrative of travel, beginning with flight from Peking in July, 
1937, to Shantung, to Shanghai, to Hongkong, to Chungking and to Yenan, 
all in a little over two years. But at every point in the journey Snow turns 
aside from his personal experiences to discuss the factors in the history of the 
Far East which are responsible for the phenomena which he beholds. The 
result is neither a travel tale nor a chronological account of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict, but a full-scale portrait of China in the midst of simultaneous social 
revolution and war. Everyone and everything finds a place in the book: the 
Japanese army chiefs and their peculiar psychology; the foreign business 
men in China who, to their eventual sorrow, feared Chinese nationalism more 
than Japanese imperialism; the Occidental governments, unrealistic and 
short-sighted in their judgment of the Far Eastern crisis; the Chinese “‘com- 
pradore”’ class, clinging to the illusory safety of the treaty ports; the Nation- 
alist leaders, both dead and living; Rewi Alley and the industrial coopera- 
tives; the Chinese Communist center in Yenan. There are few recent books 
in which the reader, whether he already knows anything much about East- 
ern Asia or not, can get so much between two covers. 

Snow’s interpretations are in line with those of his earlier works. His 
heroes are still the leaders of the Chinese Reds, who, alone, he feels, have 
confidence in the Chinese masses and are trying to build a society on and for 
them. The Nationalist government, he suggests, has wanted to be known 
as a democracy and to be a dictatorship. He argues that Chinese resistance, 
magnificent as it has been, would have been far more effective had the Na- 
tionalist regime seen its way to a more courageous policy toward land and 
labor. He points out the fear and suspicion with which many of the National- 
ist leaders still regard their indispensable Red allies, and is not sanguine of the 
future of the Nationalist-Communist united front, when and if Japanese pres- 
sure is relaxed. In the latter part of the book, written at the end of 1940, he 
analyzes the complicated politics of the Far East and especially the possibili- 
ties still open to the United States. His diagnosis and conclusions entitle him 
to status as a minor prophet; one cannot read these chapters without feeling 
dismay that so few Americans possessed this vitally necessary knowledge. 


Milwaukee-Downer College MerisBetH E. CAMERON 
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The end is not yet: China at war. By HerryMon Maurer. New York: Robert 
M. McBride, 1941. 321 p. $3.00. 


This description of China during the present conflict against Japan comes 
from the pen of a staff member of Nanking University, one of many institu- 
tions which migrated to the far west. Mr. Maurer depicts the various phases 
of life in war-time China with a wealth of vivid detail based largely on per- 
sonal observation and experience. The style, however, is entirely impersonal 
and objective. The reader, rather than the author, participates in meeting 
Chinese of all walks in life and in seeing with his own eyes both suffering and 
peaceful living. This work ranks with Edgar Snow’s The battle for Asia as a 
valuable interpretation of the war in China. Mr. Maurer has selected material 
for a shorter volume and gives more of his own thoughtful interpretation. 
Both books are to be highly recommended for layman and specialist alike. 

The first hundred pages deal with military operations, including the meth- 
ods employed by the guerrillas. The next three chapters are concerned with 
organization behind the lines, including Chungking dugouts, communications 
within Free China, and migration to the west. Then follows a uniquely valu- 
able section on Szechwan, the chief base of resistance within Free China; an 
analysis of how China’s government works, and a forecast of the future. 
Throughout his description the author is impressed by the importance of 
Taoist philosophy in the attitude of the Chinese. 

Forces making for political strength and weakness within China are skil- 
fully outlined. There is no overstatement of the virtues of any one faction. 
One gains an impression of fairness and of real appreciation for the sources of 
China’s power. This book stresses the real genius of the Chinese and answers 
the question of how for four years China unaided fought a modernized Japan 
to a standstill. International relations have their place, but “what happens in 
China happens almost altogether from reasons within China, not from pres- 
sures from Moscow, from London, from Washington.”’ Mr. Maurer under- 
stands these reasons and here makes them clear to us. 

This reviewer’s chief criticism concerns the statement of certain historical 
facts, especially in the background of recent events. The following points 
appear to have been inaccurately stated: ‘““General Sung . . . fought until he 
had no soldiers left” (p. 20); “occupied all of the northernmost provinces” 
(p. 26, last line); ‘“To determine which of these individuals [warlords of 
1926] was the worst marauder would have been a task for the angels” (p. 
233); Chang Tso-lin “returning to Mukden at Japanese suggestion” (p. 
235); Hanchow should be Hangchow (p. 18). All these are points of minor 
significance in comparison with the general excellence of the work as a whole. 

University of California WoopsripcE BincHAM 
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The Mongol empire: Its rise and legacy. By Micnart Prawnin [pseudonym 
for Michael Charol]. Translated [from the German] by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 581 p. $5.00. 


This is a readable book. Between its covers is the whole story of the 
Mongols from Yesugai, father of Temuchin, to the incident at Marco Polo 
bridge. If you are one who relishes the historiography of a Strachey or a 
Ludwig, without a single reference or footnote to check your progress, and 
with only an impressive looking bibliography to give you confidence at the 
end, here is your book. But if you are one who likes to have your doubts 
resolved by occasional citation of authority and who enjoys wandering down 
the bypath of a longish footnote, you will seek solace in, say René Grousset’s 
recent L’empire des steppes! rather than in Prawdin’s successor to his own 
The mad queen of Spain. The comment on the dust cover states: “It is a 
standard work, written equally for the serious student of history and for the 
reader who likes an exciting story that keeps him in breathless suspense.”’ 
With the first part of that sentence this reviewer takes sharp issue. The au- 
thor has made numerous errors, skims lightly over certain important de- 
velopments, gives only fragments of quotations without credit to translator, 
presents the words and even the thoughts of Jenghiz, fails to utilize fully his 
own sources which are far from complete, and makes assumptions which are 
hard indeed to follow. This is slick writing, not sober history. 

Part of Prawdin’s trouble is carelessness. He knows that the Kin (Chin) 
empire lasted from 1115 to 1234 (pp. 235 and 551-552), yet in various places 
he makes statements or gives dates contrary to this fact (pp. 102, 105, 316). 
He is aware that the Kin conquerors were not Chinese and yet continu- 
ally confuses the two (pp. 54, 55, 76, 113, 118). On page 140 he correctly 
introduces Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai as “‘a scion of the Liao family,” but elsewhere 
calls him a “Chinese pundit” (p. 163) and ‘“‘Chinese sage” (p. 557). On 
page 235 he says that Yeh-lii came of Mongol stock. This is only a half 
truth. Pelliot in one place (La haute Asie, p. 21—a secondary source the au- 
thor might profitably have consulted) speaks of the Liao, or Khitan race, as 
“Mongols métissés de Toungous.” Prawdin asserts on page 109 that the 
army which Batu was able to put in the field in Europe consisted of 600,000 
men. Later (p. 246) he puts this at 150,000, which coincides with the figure 
given by Grousset (op. cit., p. 328). 

Some of his suppressions or condensations of material seem surprising be- 
cause the facts are well known and of general interest. The two attempted 
invasions of Japan are telescoped into one and told in a dozen lines (pp. 338- 
339). The famous four and one-half year sieges of Hsiangyang and Fan- 


1 There are, however, two or three features which Grousset might have adopted from Prawdin, 
such as a list of dramatis personae, a bibliography, and above all an index. 
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ch‘eng are dismissed with the words (p. 322): “Storming all the fortresses, 
dispersing the armies sent against him, Bayan marched on Hangchow.”’ To 
the efforts at conquest of Southeastern Asia only part of a single page is de- 
voted (pp. 337-338). 

Some of his assertions have long been corrected. Of Marco he writes (p. 
336), “In a trice he learned the four languages that were in use at the court 
of the Great Khan: Mongolian, Chinese, Uighur, and Persian.” Both Yule 
(one of his own authorities) and Cordier reject the assumption that he knew 
Chinese (Yule-Cordier, The book of Ser Marco Polo, 3d ed. revised, 1903, 
Introd., pp. 110-111 and vol. 1, p. 29). Prawdin, following apparently Abel 
Rémusat, says (p. 351) that “playing cards were in use from (sic) China by 
1120.” Carter corrects this to 969, following the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng, XVII: 
807 /6a? (see Invention of printing in China and its spread westward, p. 140). 

For years scholars have been protesting that China’s census figures should 
be used with caution; so it is unfortunate for Prawdin to write (p. 329): 
‘“‘A census made not long after his [Kubilai’s] accession showed the popu- 
lation of China to be 60,000,000, whereas a hundred years before there had 
been over 100,000,000. The wars of Jenghiz Khan and his successors had 
reduced the population by more than 40,000,000.” With no reference to 
guide one it is difficult to determine the census which gave a figure of one 
hundred million. That of the Southern Sung of 1166, as revealed by the Wen- 
hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (compiled by Ma Tuan-lin, chii-jen of 1273, published orig- 
inally 1319), 11/116, was 12,335,450 families. Multiplication by five re- 
sults in less than 62 million inhabitants. The population of the Kin between 
1187 and 1195 varies between 44,705,086 and 48,490,400, according to the 
Chin shih, 46/8b-10a (I owe this citation to Mr. Feng Chia-sheng, col- 
laborator of Dr. K. A. Wittfogel). For the Hsi-hsia empire we have no 
figures, although Grousset gives (op. cit., p. 315) “prés de dix millions 
d’ames”’ for the population at the time of Jenghiz’ last campaign in the winter 
of 1226-1227. If these may be accepted as approximate, they total up to 
about 117 million people, not 100. The first general census made by Kubilai 
was in 1276 after he became master of the north, the west, and the Yangtze 
valley. The figures preserved in the Yiian shih, 58/1b are 13,196,206 fami- 
lies or 58,834,711 individuals. Now, if one were going to be literal, one 
would assume a loss of over fifty million people between 1166 and 1276. 
This, however, defies credulity—wars, famines, floods, and the other dis- 
asters of the thirteenth century notwithstanding. 

A few other errors may also be noted. The walls of Chinese towns were 
made of tamped earth faced with brick, not of hewn stone. Of the 4,030 


* Moule in his review of Carter’s book in the JRAS (1926), pp. 140-148 wrote that he was unable 
to find the original text. It is in the Liao shih, 7/3a. 
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Chinese scholars, secured for the civil administration of north China by 
Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai through examination, only a fourth had to be freed from 
slavery (Yiian shih, 146/7b). In the famous incident involving Jenghiz and a 
boar the Taoist sage Ch‘ang-ch‘un was apparently not so concerned for the 
life of the Mongol emperor as he was for that of the boar (Waley, The 
travels of an alchemist, p. 118—another important work omitted from Praw- 
din’s bibliography). It is not true that Kubilai’s campaign across Szechwan 
into Yunnan was made in “‘a mountain world which no army had ever 
traversed before.”” The Chinese commander of whom Yao Shu (Prawdin’s 
Yao-shi) spoke to Kubilai before the walls of Talifu was no legendary figure, 
though the story of his capture of Nanking may be fictitious. He was Ts‘ao 
Pin (930-999). 

It is protesting too much to say (as the author does on page 326) that 
Kubilai “completed the Imperial Canal,’”’ that “geometry, algebra, trigo- 
nometry, geography, and history received a new impetus,” that “‘the dic- 
tionaries inaugurated by his command are still used today,”’ that “two types 
of literary art, novel writing and dramaturgy, acquired a new vogue in China 
during this reign.”’ The Grand Canal was continued north during the century 
previous, the link between Peking and T‘ungchou being completed in 1171 
(Bretschneider, Recherches . . . sur Pékin, pp. 70-75). Kubilai’s contribution 
lay in restoring parts which had been neglected and abandoned during the 
troubled years at the end of the Kin. The mathematicians of note in this 
period of Chinese history are of a slightly earlier day: Shao Yung (1011- 
1077), Ch‘in Chiu-chao (fl. 1247), Yang Hui (fl. 1250), and Li Yeh (whose 
important works are dated 1248 and 1259). Only Chu Shih-chieh (fl. 1303) 
comes later. There is no historian of distinction, nor are there any dic- 
tionaries of his time in use today. At least, the handbooks of Teng and Big- 
gerstaff, Gardner, Ware, and Teng Yen-lin fail to reveal any.? Dramatic 
pieces were essentially an earlier development, as Wang Kuo-wei has shown. 

Li Yen has recently pointed out in the Yenching hsiieh-pao, vol. 10, pp. 
2123-2138, that the abacus is not of Chinese origin but probably came from 
the west, not being known before the thirteenth century. Italian macaroni 
is not certainly a dish borrowed from the Chinese. Despite the authority of 
the Enciclopedia Italiana (sub pasta), it is clear that macaroni was known in 
Italy long before the thirteenth century (See the lexicon by Hesychius, circa 
Sth century, sub paxapia. This is accepted by Meyer-Lubke, Romanisches 
etymologisches vorterbuch, 1935). Mohammedan colonies were not all de- 
stroyed when the Yiian was extinguished by the house of Ming; for example, 

* T. Watters, Essays on the Chinese language, pp. 73-78, and the editors of the Imperial Catalogue 


(Ssu-k‘u ch‘ikan-shu tsung-mu, 41-44) describe several linguistic works by authors of the Yiian 


period, but they are now of antiquarian interest only. Dictionaries published since 1700 have long 
displaced them. 
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the one in Yiinnan established by Seyyid Edjell, whence came the famous 
Moslem eunuch Cheng Ho (fl. 1405-1433). 

Finally a word of caution on the bibliography. It has curious discrepancies 
and omissions. To mention only a few: a Chinese source Han-mu must stand 
for the T‘ung-chien kang-mu, hsii-pien compiled by Shang Lu (1414-1486) and 
others. The author might well have consulted a certain handful of other 
works such as those by Riasanovsky, Ratchnevsky, Grenard, Laufer, Bene- 
detto, Vissiére, Groeneveldt, Phillips, Rockhill, Moule, and Pelliot whose 
Les Mongols et la papauté only is listed. 

Your reviewer has possibly been a trifle sharp in his criticisms. The book 
has received such extravagant praise from others, however, that one voice 
raised in rebuke may not be amiss. 


Columbia University L. Carrincton Goopricu 


The Chinese way in medicine. By Eowarp H. Hume. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1940. 189 p. $2.25. 


This interestingly written, attractively illustrated, and well printed little 
book consists of three lectures which were originally apparently delivered 
by the author at Johns Hopkins University. They were designed, undoubt- 
edly, for a non-sinological public, and for such a public they provide a good 
introduction to the subject. For the specialist in Chinese, however, they con- 
tain almost nothing that is new, derived, as they are, wholly from secondary 
sources. Thus the first lecture (“The universe and man in Chinese medi- 
cine’’) is based largely on materials contained in De Groot’s Religious system 
of China. The other two lectures (““The founders and chief exemplars of 
Chinese medicine” and ‘Some distinctive contributions of Chinese medi- 
cine’’) lean heavily on the standard History of Chinese medicine (Shanghai, 2nd 
ed., 1936), by K. Chimin Wong and Wu Lien-teh. To a lesser extent they 
utilize short articles by Wong, Read, Maxwell and others, appearing for the 
most part in the China medical journal, as well as certain non-medical writings, 
especially Obed Johnson’s Study of Chinese alchemy. Unfortunately, no atten- 
tion has been paid to scholarly work in non-English languages, including such 
a valuable monograph as Maspero’s “‘Les procédés de ‘Nourir le principe 
vital’ dans la religion taoiste ancienne” (Journal asiatique, 1937, pp. 177-252, 
353-430). 

The author’s unfamiliarity with original Chinese sources and modern schol- 
arly research has led him into a number of errors, some of them the more 
unfortunate because, being chronological, they serve to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional but erroneous view concerning the excessive antiquity of Chinese 
civilization. Among them are the following: pp. 13-14: Of the twenty-four 
famous exemplars of filial piety, some lived as late as the twelfth century 
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a.p., and therefore could hardly be mentioned, as here asserted, in the 
Classic of filial piety, which was composed more than one thousand years 
earlier; pp. 15-16: The account of Lao Tzu here given goes so far as to 
quote the supposed words of Confucius on meeting him, with no hint as to 
their apochryphal nature; pp. 19-20: Very few scholars would accept the 
attribution made here of the Book of rites to Confucius; p. 28: Here the author 
again shows lack of critical spirit in his failure to question the tradition that 
the Huang-ti su-wen goes back to the time of the Yellow Emperor, some 
“2700 before Christ”; p. 77: Lieh Tzu is a legendary (?) philosopher, and 
not an “historian”; p. 86: The year a.p. 190 falls into the Later Han 
dynasty, not into the period of the Three Kingdoms; pp. 148-150: Dr. 
Hume apparently accepts the tradition that the first Pen-ts‘ao goes back to the 
time of the legendary Shen Nung, for he adds: “‘Hence the Pen Ts‘ao has as 
its contemporary Imhotep, physician to the court of King Zoser of Egyptian 
history.” Yet Wong and Wu, op. cit. p. 7, expressly state that this work 
cannot be dated earlier than the first century B.c. 

By way of general criticism, it might be stated that Dr. Hume’s book is in 
many ways more an account of Chinese cosmogony, folklore and magic 
than it is of medicine proper. Thus Lecture I is devoted almost entirely to 
theories of cosmogony and to popular superstitions, while Lecture II is 
largely a collection of stories and legends, the historicity of which is often 
doubtful. It is only in Lecture III that we really come to the heart of the sub- 
ject. Admittedly, medicine and folklore are often difficult to disengage in 
China, yet such undue emphasis upon the latter leads to a picture that in the 
opinion of the reviewer is unnecessarily one-sided. 

Despite these criticisms, the author deserves praise for his sympathetic and 
understanding attitude toward the Chinese people; an attitude engendered by 
a life time of self-sacrificing service in their midst. Especially admirable are 
the words with which he describes the Chinese feeling of cosmic oneness with 
the universe (pp. 1-2). These, indeed, are words of wisdom, and no one can 
hope to understand Chinese culture who has not come to a thorough realiza- 
tion of their true import. 

University of Pennsylvania Derk BoppE 


Prerequisites to peace in the Far East. By NaTHANtEL Perrer. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xii, 121 p. $1.00. 


Much current analysis of international affairs suffers from the inability 
of commentators and critics to ask the right questions. In this crisis age when 
it is of the utmost urgency to understand what are the essential problems 
which must be solved, too many people resemble the man who asked his 
neighbor: “Have you stopped beating your wife yet?’’, and are surprised 
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that they do not get a satisfactory answer! Our education would be immeasur- 
ably improved if, instead of paying so much attention to mere current events, 
we were to concentrate upon the central question or questions to be answered 
in international as in other human affairs. 

In this brief but effective book Mr. Peffer essays to extract from the be- 
wildering complexity which is the Far East the essential forces at work, and 
the basic solutions which must be adopted if a reasonable degree of stability 
is to be restored there. He realizes what is a most important fact, that the 
Far Eastern problem is inseparable from the problem of world peace. The 
present war merely underlines the truth of this judgment, and while it was no 
part of the author’s task to discuss in detail the principles of the wider settle- 
ment upon which in large measure the restoration of order in the Orient will 
depend, one gains the distinct impression in the opening and closing pages 
that Mr. Peffer fully realizes the relative character of the problems of East- 
ern Asia, and the limitations of regionalism as an instrument of international 
security. 

After tracing the steps in the Far Eastern conflict in bold but accurate lines 
—the breakdown of China’s seclusion, the rivalry of the Western powers, 
the emergency of Japan, the upsurge of Chinese nationalism, the refusal of 
the Western nations to make adequate concessions to China in time, their 
failure on the other hand to punish China, the consequent “‘full challenge for 
independence” on China’s part, and Japan’s expanding imperialist pretensions 
—the author examines the consequences of either a Japanese or a Chinese 
victory. In the former event, the West will be forced out politically and eco- 
nomically, for Japan will not and has not been able to practice moderation. 
If China wins, the West will also have to give up a considerable degree of its 
political and economic status. The foreign concessions and the unequal 
treaties will have to go; nevertheless, nations will remain on an equal footing, 
and the West will have considerable opportunity to assist China in its indus- 
trial development. China will not shut the door to foreign enterprise as Japan 
has done and will do. Although he believes that Western capital investment 
in China will be of limited duration owing to the building up of China’s 
manufacturing power, the author does note that international trade does not 
necessarily diminish, and may even increase, as industrialism spreads to 
other lands. 

The conditions of a durable peace he suggests are: (1) the defeat of Japan 
—there can be no peace if Japan wins; (2) the voluntary abandonment by 
the Western nations of their territorial, political, and economic privileges— 
“A century must be undone’’; (3) China must be taken out of the realm of 
power politics, otherwise the old confusion between what is offense and 
defense, between the fear for its security on the part of Japan and the fear of 
Japanese aggression by other nations will remain; (4) China must be strong 
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enough to safeguard its integrity (a Russian dominated China will afford as 
little peace as a Japanese dominated China). Its internal unity, therefore, will 
be a matter of paramount importance for world peace, for if China should 
suffer from civil war international complications will follow as they have 
followed civil wars elsewhere in the world during the past few years. Indeed 
under the balance of power system this phenomenon must be expected to be 
the normal thing; (5) Japan, after its military defeat is effected, must be 
given opportunity for the satisfaction of legitimate needs which are ex- 
pressed in terms of industrialism and not correctly in terms of population and 
boundaries. The author suggests the international and internal adjustments 
which must be made if this industrialism is to serve the economic welfare 
of Japan. 

Since this volume was written the European and Far Eastern wars have 
become one world conflict; the defeat of Japan in the Far East is now only 
part of the problem. When victory is achieved the world will continue to be 
confronted with the problem of how to prevent aggression. The attack upon 
Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies gives proof 
that the technical developments of war have made any exclusively continental 
solution of the problem of security out of the question. For that reason we 
will need in addition to the Prerequisites to peace in the Far East similar volumes 
which can with equal force and clarity and with equal brevity set before us 
the “Prerequisites to peace for the world,” for upon the successful solution 
of the larger problem will depend a satisfactory outcome of the situation in 
Eastern Asia. 


University of Washington LinpeN A. MANDER 


The armed forces of the Pacific. By W. D. Puteston. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941. xvi, 273 p. $2.75. 


The suddenness of Japan’s attack at Pearl Harbor has emphasized the need 
for more thorough understanding of naval affairs in the Pacific. One source 
of information which may be recommended is this contribution by Captain 
Puleston, published in May, 1941. The author, biographer of Mahan, is well 
qualified by experience in Asiatic waters and by study at the Naval War Col- 
lege to write on this subject. 

The book is subtitled ““A comparison of the military and naval power of 
the United States and Japan,”’ and its chief value is in this regard. The author 
demonstrates a sound respect for the Japanese navy. Its officers are “well 
trained, zealous in the performance of duty and have proven their courage on 
many occasions.” With a foresight which unfortunately was shared by too 
few Americans he declares that ‘When the Japanese High Command decides 
to go to war with the United States they will complete every possible prepa- 
ration in advance, they will choose the time and place of attack, they will 
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reduce the risks to a minimum and boldly accept those remaining.” Turning 
to the United States, he observes a lack of planning between the State and 
Navy Departments and between the Army and Navy commands, but con- 
cludes that “‘the governmental organization of the United States in its highest 
echelons is well adapted for the direction, conduct and support of war.”’ 

In a detailed comparison of the two navies, simplified by the use of tables, 
the American navy is rated as superior not only in numerical strength, but 
also in the competency of each type of vessel to fulfill its mission. The United 
States is credited with a great advantage in the capacity of its shipyards to 
outbuild Japan in new ships and replacements, a condition which leads the 
author to discount rumors of large scale Japanese expansion. 

The one half of the book concerned with the Japanese and American posi- 
tions in the Far East and with the related strategy of a Pacific war is weak- 
ened by insufficient consideration of the fact that the ability of the United 
States to enforce its policy has never been certain. Geographic location has 
given the Japanese a tremendous advantage. On top of that, our acceptance 
of the 5:3 ratio and agreement not to fortify our island outposts beyond 
Hawaii granted to Japan naval supremacy in the Western Pacific. One wishes 
that Captain Puleston had undertaken an explanation of this situation, and 
particularly of the extensions of naval and air power which were still neces- 
sary at the time he wrote to guarantee American superiority. If he had done 
so, his book would afford a more realistic understanding of the effort now 
required to reverse the losses of the first months of the war in the Pacific. 

The discussion of war strategy is seriously restricted, moreover, by an 
almost total elimination of the broader aspects of global war. The problems 
resulting from diversion of part of our fleet to the Atlantic are omitted, as 
are those of a joint Allied strategy in the Pacific. It is assumed that American 
superiority over the Japanese in the Pacific can be established at the outset 
of war or soon thereafter, and that the American fleet will advance from 
Hawaii by way of Wake and Guam into the Western Pacific where it will 
engage the main Japanese forces. Unfortunately the treatment of this action 
is hampered by little discussion of geographic factors, especially those of dis- 
tance and operating range. For the most part, however, justification is given 
for the happy conclusion that “the American people have better reasons 
[than the Japanese] for the faith that their navy will emerge victorious.” 

Stanford University Joun W. Mastanp 


Thailand—The new Siam. By Vircinta THompson. New York: Macmillan 
for the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. xxxii, 865 p. $5.00. 


The magnitude of this study makes it one of the most comprehensive works 
on Thailand in recent years. The writer is to be complemented for her tre- 
mendous expenditure of energy in the production of this book. It is presented 
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in three parts. Part one deals with the geography, ethnology, history, foreign 
relations, administration, justice, and defence of the country. Part two is 
concerned with the commercial, industrial, and economic aspects of the na- 
tion covering such subjects as land and population, natural resources, agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry, public works, finance, and labor. Part three is 
devoted to cultural and social aspects such as religion, social organization, 
social problems, public health, opium, education, press and public opinion. 
The bibliography is excellent and might well be used as a guide for students in 
the field. Such an all-inclusive study has been needed for some time because 
the only other work of a similar character, that of W. A. Graham, is long 
out of print and out of date. Without a doubt Miss Thompson’s book will 
be included as a standard reference text in most libraries concerned with 
Southeastern Asia. Rather than point out the various excellencies of the study 
perhaps it would be more useful to indicate what the reviewer considers to 
be the weaknesses—as a guide to the reader. 

First as to the spelling and use of certain words: Salinga (18) should be 
Kalinga, Angkok (21) should be Angkor, Sritemmerat (25) should be 
Sritammarat, Yomarej (55) should be Yomaraj, Bovaradej (79) should be 
Bavoradej, Phra (93) should be Phya, Kram (236) should be Krom, Mantri 
(236) should be Montri, Krabu (524) should be Krabi, Thoralok (761) 
should be Thoralek, Lakon Nang Cheewit (767) should be Lakon Haeng 
Cheewit, and Nang Klao (651) should be Phra Nang Klao. As it stands in 
the text it means “Mrs. Klao.” 

One also finds a number of odd statements or mis-statements, only a few 
of which can be mentioned. “Stone inscriptions found in the region occupied 
by the earliest Khmers reveal the south Indian origin of their creators; thus 
the first important Indianization of the region was apparently due to those 
colonies founded along the seacoast by Asoka’s envoys”’ (18). But Asoka was 
in Magadha in the north and if the inscriptions prove a south Indian origin 
then surely Asoka was not the originator. Or again: “When a Chinese mar- 
ried a Siamese woman, the wife—not the husband—became head of the 
family and controlled its property and cash” (114). Evidently Chinese who 
marry Siamese women have not heard about this. Or again: ‘““The Chinese 
are the bridge over which all the profits of internal commerce are remitted 
to China, and almost none of the fruits of an increasingly favorable balance 
of trade remain at the disposal of the country of their origin” (116). This 
statement is false because it fails to take into consideration the wealth that is 
created within the nation by these Chinese merchants—a wealth that would 
not be there otherwise. Or again: ‘“‘Japanese cannot own land outright in 
Siam because Siamese are not permitted to do so in Japan’”’ (136). But since 
1937 Japanese can own land in Thailand and in fact bought so much property 
in strategic places in Bangkok that they were able to guarantee a quick Japa- 
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nese victory at the time of invasion. Or again: ““The kammnans, or communal 
headmen, were themselves phu yai ban” (250). But a kamnan is never a 
phu yai ban, his rank is higher. Or: “In Siamese speech there is no tone of 
finality or of interrogation such as Europeans are accustomed to, but simply 
a droll breaking-off in mid-air” (759). This is certainly not true. A command 
in Siamese does have a tone of finality and an interrogation is as expressive in 
Thai as in any other language. 

But coming to more serious things, some of the interpretations offered for 
an intimate understanding of Thailand are misleading. Thus: ‘‘it was obvious 
that an important group in the Thai administration was pro-Japanese’”’ (xxvi). 
This seems to reveal a lack of understanding of Thai foreign policy and of the 
reasons causing Thailand to enter more and more into the Japanese orbit. 
The fact that Japan was replacing France as the power which had to be 
balanced against Britain made it imperative for the Thai government to 
adjust her policy and actions to fit a British versus Japanese instead of a 
British versus French combination. That all Thai leaders were not ready to 
tolerate an active pro-Japanese policy is shown in the investigation and im- 
peachment by the assembly of Nai Vanich Banananda, minister without 
portfolio. 

It is also asserted that a “fundamental antagonism’ (61) developed be- 
tween Luang Pradist and Phya Bahol and that Phya Bahol rallied to the side 
of the Premier, Phya Mano (72). And evidence is cited to prove this serious 
split in the State Council. True there was a split in the Council and true 
enough that the People’s Party developed a disastrous schism. But there was 
no antagonism between Pradist and Bahol as those who know them intimately 
can testify. The play is right but the characters are wrong. Bahol briefly pre- 
tended to support Phya Mano until he could arrange for the second coup 
d’état which permitted him to recall Pradist from exile. The writer would 
have us believe that this split was revealed on the very first day of the revolu- 
tion in the differences between a manifesto (62) which said that if the king 
did not accept the constitutional form of government a republic would be 
proclaimed, and a letter signed by the military informing the king that if he 
refused to accept, then another king would be chosen from the royal family. 
The writer claims that the manifesto was the work of the civilian element 
while the letter was the expression of the military—and that the two points 
of view clash. As a matter of fact the manifesto was prepared long in advance, 
with full knowledge of both civilian and military leaders, and was intended 
to induce the people to riot. The letter to the king was written when victory 
was assured and there was no need for rioting or for appeal to popular emo- 
tions. The hotly-worded manifestoes were hurriedly recalled in order to 
avoid exciting the general public. 

On page 286 the writer speaks of a loosening of the whole social fabric 
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by the revolution and its successive reverberations. This is certainly a mis- 
representation. The development of the press and the increase of publicity 
given local acts of crime might lead one who is not intimate with actual living 
conditions to conclude that there was a break-down in the social fabric. As a 
matter of fact there was no such breakdown. The revolution, instead of tend- 
ing to weaken the social fabric tended to strengthen it. The people were in- 
creasingly proud to be Thai citizens and they tried harder than ever to im- 
prove themselves and the nation. Education and other public projects were 
well supported. 

Certain statements misrepresent social and religious conditions: “even 
today a man is contemptuously spoken of by his neighbors if he is not the 
owner of his house. The first question asked of a prospective bridegroom is 
whether or not he lives under his own roof”’ (535). The implication that only 
owners of houses have social prestige, and that brides always leave home 
to live with their bridegrooms is misleading. In fact, the groom usually 
lives in his bride’s parental home. In another place it is stated that “‘the lead- 
ers of the Constitutional Government have shown marked indifference to 
Buddhism as such” (638). This is not true. There has been a strong move- 
ment to emphasize Buddhism and make it synonymous with patriotism and 
national progress. So much has this been the case that Christians in govern- 
ment employ were informed that they had to change their religion or lose 
their positions. 

Certain other statements misrepresent the situation in regard to education. 
“Until more funds and qualified teachers are available, the Government 
must continue to use priests as the main agency of mass education’’ (640). 
As worded this sentence misinterprets the situation in government-con- 
trolled schools. The fact that schools meet for large part in temple grounds 
does not mean that the monks do the teaching. They are only used as teachers 
in backward regions or in emergency situations. Or again: “in some regions 
whole villages decamp if a school is opened nearby” (778). During ten years 
of residence in the country, travelling constantly in work related to schools, 
this reviewer never heard of a case and found the general attitude toward 
schools to be quite the contrary. 

Aside from these specific criticisms of the book, a final and more general 
criticism is that things are not summed up or drawn together so as to form a 
pattern in the reader’s mind. The reader does not come away from this book 
with a clear picture of Thailand before his mind, but this is perhaps asking 


too much of a work 'of such encyclopedic scope which is to be used primarily 
as a reference work. 


Earlham College KENNETH Perry LANDON 
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The South Seas in the modern world. By Fetix M. Keesinc. New York: John 
Day, 1941. xvi. 391 p. $3.50. 


In his most recent work Professor Keesing has summarized the results ot 
twenty years of research in Oceania. His previous books, including Modern 
Samoa, The changing Maori, Taming Philippine headhunters, Education in 
Pacific countries, and The Menomini Indians of Wisconsin, as well as scores of 
articles and pamphlets, mark steps in a full, rich career Jeading to this timely 
monumental work. 

The present work contains a wealth of organized significant facts concern- 
ing this vast Pacific area and its two and a half million inhabitants. A compre- 
hensive documented account, set in historical perspective, is given of its 
natural resources and changing economic life, population problems, govern- 
ment, community life, health and medical work, religion and education. 

The book, however, is more than encyclopedic in scope. It interprets these 
facts with the keen cultural insight and breadth of perspective of a profes- 
sionally trained and experienced specialist. Gradually a realistic picture of 
changing native life emerges. The reader begins to appreciate the validity 
and tenacity of the native point of view and the difference between it and 
that of the invading Westerner. “In terms of native economic ideals,”’ writes 
Dr. Keesing, 


the individualistic, bustling, efficient, materialistic, and philanthropic Westerner is 
likely to be judged as anti-social, greedy, stingy, and misguidedly zealous, a kind of 
bedeviled god or commercial lunatic. Short of being driven to the wall and forced 
to pass through something of the same revolution that has marked the rise in recent 
centuries of the capitalist industrial economy, the native is not likely in the near fu- 
ture to accept in any comprehensive way the white man’s yardsticks (p. 120). 


As the reader proceeds, he becomes increasingly aware that in the light of 
history his own culture and not that of the South Sea Islander is the more 
bizarre. ““The white man,” Dr. Keesing states, 


in reacting to these native societies . . . as a matter of course takes his own par- 
ticular type of social arrangements as representing what is normal. Actually, social 
scientists now realize that, if a man from Mars were to investigate human group life, 
he would, from his objective standard, count the kind of family and community or- 
ganization developed in recent decades in Western countries as in many of its aspects 
about the strangest and most deviant set of social experiments yet tried by man. He 
would see the Polynesian and even to some extent the Melanesian varieties as much 
more typical of human group relationships past and present (p. 180). 


In regard to administrative policy, the author gives a brilliant critique of 
the principles and effects of direct and indirect rule and finally takes a stand 
in favor of the latter. He states, 


Granting all . . . difficulties in indirect rule, the gains certainly appear to outweigh 
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the weaknesses. What may be lost in efficiency is more than made up by the fact 
that the government activities become a part of the indigenous setting. Native groups 
are led to take responsibility for their own advancement, and whatever the tempo- 
rary strains and abuses, they are moving toward greater political competence and a 
more effective leadership (p. 163). 


In fact, throughout the book, Dr. Keesing indicates that the slow steady 
policy of helping the natives to help themselves and putting as much responsi- 
bility as possible into native hands seems the wisest means of meeting the 
perplexing problems of native welfare in a rapidly changing world. “Experi- 
ence to date suggests,” he writes, “that either to press people faster than 
they want to change or to hold them back only brings serious maladjustments 
and hostility. The outside world can present possible lines of action by 
example and education and can make available material and intellectual tools, 
but for effective readjustment, decision must rest with the people themselves” 
(p. 95). 

It is becoming increasingly clear that government by trial and error is 
doomed. Only through a systematic, long-time approach by experts may we 
have any hope of solving the complex problems of administration in the mod- 
ern world. Dr. Keesing makes an eloquent plea for the systematic study of 
administrative problems of marginal groups by trained and experienced 
scientists, and his book demonstrates convincingly the validity of his plea. 

University of Chicago Laura THOMPSON 


French interests and policies in the Far East. By Roger Levy, Guy LacaM and 
Anprew Rorn. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. xii. 209 
p. $2.00. 


Roger Levy, well-known French commentator on the Far East, contributes 
the first part of this study, “‘A century of French Far Eastern affairs.” Unfor- 
tunately very much less than a century is covered and the period that is dis- 
cussed gives the reader an unsatisfactory picture of the scope of French inter- 
ests. Levy sees three periods in Franco-Chinese relations. The first, from 
1840 to 1860, was characterized by French commercial activity; the second 
period, from 1860 to 1885, was one of French conquest; and the third, since 
1885, was one of French development of her Far Eastern interests, notably 
Indo-China. 

Levy’s seventy page treatment takes in too broad a field. His attention be- 
comes general and even superficial. He rapidly surveys French cultural inter- 
ests, her economic relations with Japan, Manchoukuo, China, and Southeast 
Asia, and, finally, the attitude of France towards the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
He concludes that French cultural interests are by far more important than 
her economic interests in the Far East and that the French position in the 
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Sino-Japanese conflict has been that of a neutral, although “morally she 
favors China.” 

Levy omits any analysis of French foreign policy in general and how it ties 
up with her Far Eastern policy. Furthermore, Levy’s section lacks thorough 
documentation, despite the presence of very valuable appendices. Finally, 
having been written in 1938, Levy’s conclusions on the future of Indo-China 
are irrelevant and immaterial in the light of recent developments. Indeed, 
they were out of date even before the volume went to press. As a result, 
Levy’s study is not coordinated with the other two papers and there is no 
continuity with Roth’s study. 

Guy Lacam’s thirty page section on the “Economic relations of Indo-China 
with southern China’ is a valuable addition to Levy’s contribution. As a 
former head of the Economic Department of the Bank of Indo-China, Lacam 
is in a position to be well acquainted with his material. His detailed statistics 
present a clear picture of the relations between Indo-China and the southern 
Chinese provinces. Unfortunately, Lacam places the blame for the limited 
trade between these regions on the semi-anarchical conditions of the southern 
provinces. He then claims that “It is probable that the Japanese invasion 
would have been less easily accomplished if China had been more receptive to 
the co-operation so often proffered by the Great Powers, and had thus attained a 
more advanced economic level than that at which she was on the eve of 
Lukouchiao”’ (italics mine). Undoubtedly China would have found it easier 
to repel the invasion if she had been on a higher level economically, but it is 
difficult to reconcile Lacam’s contention of China’s lack of co-operation with 
the negative Far Eastern policy of the Great Powers since the first invasion 
in 1931. 

The best of the three papers is Andrew Roth’s analysis of the position of 
French Indo-China in the last three years. Roth’s study represents accurate 
reporting and stimulating analysis. He shows that the position of Indo-China 
since 1938 has to be understood in the light of world-wide developments. 
After Munich there was a conflict of two factions in France, the Leftists be- 
lieving that the best defense of Indo-China was a strong China, and the Right- 
ists feeling that France should concentrate her attention on European affairs. 
With the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, Indo-China was doomed. 
France lost Russian support with the signing of the Russo-German Pact and 
Britain decided to appease Japan to win her away from the Axis. The result 
was that upon the collapse of France in Europe, Japan gained a foothold in 
Indo-China and gradually extended and consolidated her position. 

Where Levy is weak in documentation and neglects to tie up his story with 
French foreign policy, Roth’s study is more penetrating and he necessarily 
ties up the position of Indo-China with the policies of the Quai d’Orsay. 
Where Lacam’s conclusions are hasty and invalid, Roth’s are maturely con- 
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sidered and accurately rendered. As a result, Roth’s study is the strongest 
pillar of a weak structure. 
The City College of New York STANLEY NEHMER 


German interests and policies in the Far East. By Kurt Biocu. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xiv, 75 p. $1.00. 


During the post World War years Germany in the Far East was very 
much in the position of a swain, who, while paying assiduous attention to two 
damsels at the same time, shows great reluctance to come to a decision as to 
which one was to receive his final favors. Until the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war, Germany courted both China and Japan, nicely balancing the 
financial and military aid she rendered the former by favorable trade agree- 
ments with the latter. But the outbreak of open war between the two Far 
Eastern nations forced Germany to make a choice between the two. Friend- 
ship with both was impossible. On the large map of world events China was 
sacrificed in order to induce Japan to become a partner in the Axis triumvirate 
so that Russia could either be immobilized between Germany and Japan or be 
forced to waste her vast forces in a war of attrition fought on two fronts. 

It is the above general situation which Kurt Bloch admirably works out 
in his essay on German interests and policies in the Far East. Throughout this 
work one realizes how intimately and directly are reflected the currents of 
world politics in the relations of the great powers to China and Japan. Only 
in this light, for instance, can we understand the military aid rendered to 
Chiang Kai-shek by the German military mission in China between 1929 
and 1938. Germany’s primary purpose in permitting this aid was to counter 
the earlier Russian military influence upon China. The effect of the two mili- 
tary influences are still apparent in China, the guerillas and communist armies 
representing the Russian influence, which was content to use Chinese stand- 
ards of efficiency and fighting, whereas Chiang’s so-called “‘crack’’ troops 
represent the German effort to impose Western standards upon the Chinese 
army. 

Bloch assumes that the withdrawal of the Germany military mission from 
China in May, 1938, was due to the incompatibility of guiding the Chinese 
armies against Japan, Germany’s prospective Axis ally. This undoubtedly 
was the chief reason, but one wonders if the conviction on the part of the 
geopolitically-minded German military leaders that Japan’s plunge into the 
interior provinces of China made ultimate victory for her hopeless did not 
also have something to do with the withdrawal of the mission. On pages 44 
and 45, Bloch translates a long portion of an article written by a German 
correspondent W. Schenke dated Hankow, July, 1938, and, therefore, pre- 
sumably written under the influence of the German military advisers. In 
this article Mr. Schenke expresses his belief that “through space China can 
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survive, and, accordingly, peace would be the best solution.” If this reflected 
the opinion of General von Faulkenhausen and his staff, then for them to con- 
tinue the direction of the Chinese armies would soon have resulted in the 
blame for Japan’s predicament in China falling upon their heads with serious 
repercussions to Germany’s larger plans for drawing Japan into the Axis 
camp. 

The very admirably organized trade statistics with which Mr. Bloch illus- 
trates his narrative throw light upon many of the problems of Hitlerian Ger- 
many. For instance, the really tremendous percentage of the soy bean crop of 
Manchuria absorbed by Germany points to the increasing decline of Ger- 
many’s standard of living. The German people did not so much choose be- 
tween guns and butter as between guns and margerine. The trade statistics 
also offer additional proof of how between 1930 and 1938 Southeastern 
Asia suddenly became the focal point of world conflict. By 1937 Germany 
was receiving from this area 80.1 per cent of her total imports of rubber, and 
65.9 per cent of her total tin imports. Her oil and bauxite imports from this 
region also showed marked increases. When one considers that Great Britain, 
the United States, and Japan were equally dependent upon Southeastern Asia 
for these vital commodities, one begins to realize the full significance of this 
area as a key to the present world conflict. 

State College of Washington Tuomas E. La Farcue 


Italy’s interests and policies in the Far East. By Frank Tamacna. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. xiv, 91 p. $1.00. 


Dr. Tamagna, instructor in economics, presents numerous tables on Italian 
trade and shipping interests in the Far East which are of interest and value. 
They tend to emphasize indeed the author’s view that “political considera- 
tions” shaped Italy’s commercial policies in the Western Pacific. With rela- 
tively unimportant trade, small investments, and no territorial possessions 
in Eastern Asia, Italy might well have mediated in times of international 
crisis. 

Since recent events have succeeded one another so swiftly, the reader is 
indebted to the author for pointing out that Mussolini actually changed both 
tactics and friends in the heady game of power politics. ‘““The Fascist régime 
approved the Washington treaties (of 1922), not because they were favorable 
to Italy, but because they did not contain any clause unfavorable to Italy” 
(p. 11). It signed an “equal” treaty on November 27, 1928, with Nationalist 
China and maintained “cordial’”’ relations with Japan; and in 1931 “Italy was 
the only great Power in a position to adopt an impartial attitude” (p. 14). 
Lest it be forgotten, Italy’s delegates at the League of Nations during 1931-32 
“followed closely the British initiative and joined the British, French and 
German colleagues in a collective endorsement, by the Assembly of the 
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League, of the American policy of non-recognition,” while Mussolini’s gov- 
ernment “joined the governments of Washington, London and Paris in suc- 
cessive diplomatic steps at Tokyo and Shanghai and in diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the Japanese and Chinese governments” (p. 16). 

An Italian air mission to China in October, 1933 “enjoyed an avowed mili- 
tary status” (p. 19). “By the end of July, 1935, however, the basis of a com- 
mon entente between Italy and Japan was already in view’ owing to the 
Ethiopian question; namely, “Great Britain against Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Red Sea and Great Britain against Japan in the Pacific’ 
(p. 25). This new basis led inevitably to closer political relations with 
Japan (pp. 26, 31, 32, 35), to the gradual cooling of relations with China by 
1938 (p. 27), to the signing of pacts (p. 29) and trade agreements (p. 45) with 
Japan, to the tripartite military accord of September 27, 1940 (p. 37), and 
to the division of the world into rival camps (p. 38), now fighting for total 
victory. 

Italy’s future interests in the Far East remain to be determined, however 
modest or hopeful they may heretofore have been. 

Washington, D. C. Joun Givsert Rei 


The struggle for North China. By Georce E. Taytor. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1940. xiv, 250 p. $2.00. 


Among the many Western books on Chinese politics and political history, 
a few—a very few—stand out because they combine acute, honest, thorough 
first-hand investigation with an imaginatively discerning philosophic spirit. 
To this shelf, which includes such mutually dissimilar titles as Thomas 
Taylor Meadows’ The Chinese and their rebellions and Edgar Snow’s Red star 
over China must now be added Professor George Taylor’s The struggle for 
North China. The book represents a complete and discriminating analysis of 
one of the world’s least-known and most important political phenomena: the 
political, economic, and military struggle between the Chinese and Japanese 
inside occupied North China. 

The author is as well acquainted with China in the flesh and earth as he 
knows it sinologically. A modest, casual reference to “personal experience” 
(p. 5) conceals ten years of study, work and adventure in China, from re- 
search in pre-1931 Peking, to Nanking in the appeasement years, Chungking 
through the height of bombing seasons, and actual travel through the Border 
Government zone. Dr. Taylor is one of the half-dozen or so Westerners, 
therefore, to know exactly what he is talking about when he describes 
Kuomintang leadership in contrast with the guerrillas, or both in contrast 
to the Japanese and their Chinese associates. 

The work opens with a prefatory introduction, and is followed by “The 
problem of China,” a brief political analysis. The author follows, in critical 
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form, Sun Yat-sen’s teaching that the base of modern China’s political experi- 
ence is the fact that China is a “‘sub-colony”’; he points out that China was, 
like Egypt, under Western control in the latter nineteenth century, but that, 
unlike Egypt, this control was the function of many powers, not of one. 
Chinese nationalism, Chinese sovietism and Japanese conquest are thus 
fitted to the circumscribing pattern of imperialism—capitalist, industrial im- 
perialism. This point of view, which is more usable for historical commentary 
than for political-science analysis, is maintained throughout the work; the 
reader will find that it illuminates and makes meaningful the factual picture 
of the struggle. 

“The emergence of rival governments” outlines the establishment of the 
Japanophile provisional government in Peking, and the patriotic counter- 
government established at Fup‘ing. The Border Government of the guerrillas 
was more than an adventurist uprising against the invader; it “introduced 
into the North China situation a political challenge which the Japanese-spon- 
sored regime could neither eliminate nor ignore; in fact, the struggle between 
these two governments largely determines the political, social, and military 
problems of both” (p. 40). 

The core of the study is found in three chapters entitled ‘“The struggle 
for government,” with the sub-headings military, political, and economic. 
The military chapter makes clear the strategy, and the meaning of the strat- 
egy in relation to communications and economic systems. The chapter on 
politics includes the fullest account of the Hsin Min Hui which the reviewer 
has seen (pp. 70 ff.), together with a description of the propaganda and edu- 
cational appeals which the Japanese made. Dr. Taylor points out that the 
Japanese defeat themselves in their China campaign by unimaginativeness, 
political incompetence, and unwillingness to pay the conquered anything 
whatever for their submission. The economic chapter details actual Japanese 
policies, including the banknote war, the struggle against foreign powers, 
and the treatment of peasants and landlords. 

“The new order in East Asia” and “‘Conclusion” carry the account through 
the third year of conflict. The author points a paradox which explains a great 
deal concerning North China today: “Japan controls the only modern means 
of communication and the only urban centers of North China, yet she is es- 
tablishing control over them in terms of the political sanctions of the hinter- 
land over which she exercises no authority. On the other hand, the China of 
the villages and the hinterland is now resisting those very political and social 
concepts, in the hands of the Japanese, to which she so recently subscribed” 
(p. 201). 

The study closes with appendices, only casually documented, and an ade- 
quate index. Since extension of the war makes North China more remote from 
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the United States than ever, this may remain the only scholarly first-hand 
study of the Provisional and Border Governments. Later works may add the 
footnotes, and evaluate particular phenomena‘ (such as the degree of Marxist 
mentality, and its implications for the future, among the guerrillas), but the 
basic statement of the North China problem is here. 

Duke University Paut M. A. LIneBARGER 


Economic Shanghai: Hostage to politics, 1937-1941. By Rosert W. Barnett. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. xv, 210 p. $2.00. 


Mr. Barnett’s study of Shanghai may well stand as the definitive picture 
of that troubled metropolis on the eve of its capitulation to the Japanese. It is 
a carefully annotated record of the four most terrible years in the long and 
tragic history of Shanghai, prepared by a student familiar at first hand with 
his subject, and replete with the specific and painful details that give concrete 
meaning to his conclusions. 

The five substantive chapters of Mr. Barnett’s study are actually five 
separate if related monographs. The first chapter deals with the political and 
military situation in the Shanghai theatre of the Sino-Japanese war and tells, 
with restraint, how Shanghai was isolated by the Japanese forces and how the 
Japanese steadily encroached upon the jurisdiction of the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession. This brief but pointed political record is 
followed by chapters dealing respectively with the problems of labor, in- 
dustry, currency and finance, and commerce and shipping. A final chapter 
sets forth the author’s chief conclusions. He insists, and correctly as the 
sequel has shown, that the solution of the problem of Shanghai cannot be 
found ‘“‘on a separate footing from larger issues involved in a developing 
world struggle for power and for existence”’ (p. 200). 

A steady deterioration in the condition of the Chinese industrial pro- 
letariat logically followed from the Japanese siege of Shanghai, which cn- 
tailed the destruction of industrial Chapei and the dislocation of countless 
workers. Serious problems of readjustment also confronted the Shanghai 
industrialists, but in the main they were able to take advantage of the labor 
market to maintain an unhealthy prosperity for themselves. Industrial wages 
fell far behind the rapidly increasing costs of food, fuel, and housing, and 
Mr. Barnett is probably at his best in showing how these discrepancies af- 
fected industrial labor. To illustrate: in 1935, a “normal” year, 5,590 “‘ex- 
posed corpses’’ were collected in the streets of Shanghai; in 1938, the num- 
ber increased to 101,047! 

These grievances alone would have justified the ensuing wave of strikes. 
But Mr. Barnett also shows how the Japanese and their puppets took advan- 
tage of the chaos to drive a wedge between the Chinese workers and the 
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Chungking government, to which they remained attached as late as 1939. 
The great transport strike of September, 1940, was sponsored by the Shang- 
hai General Labor Union, now controlled and directed by agents of the 
Wang Ching-wei regime, and its political implications were obvious. Sub- 
sequent events have shown how cleverly the Japanese manipulated the situa- 
tion to drive the Japanese-hating Chinese proletariat of Shanghai against the 
wall, where it was compelled to accept the fact of Japanese domination in 
the lower Yangtze valley. 

Mr. Barnett goes on to relate how the Japanese took over industrial enter- 
prises in the Shanghai region, how they redirected the textile exports of 
Shanghai from Free China to areas under Japanese control, how they manipv- 
lated the monetary structure of Shanghai to undermine Chungking’s finances 
and to underwrite their own expenses, and how they came into nearly ab- 
solute control of Shanghai’s commercial contacts with the outside world. 
The whole story is told without malice or exaggeration, but with such an 
abundance of statistical and picturesque detail that no reader can fail to draw 
his own severe indictment of Japan’s course of action. This case-study of 
Shanghai shows how ruthlessly the Japanese take advantage of their military 
supremacy to dominate economic life in their occupied areas and how bril- 
liantly they take advantage of the chaos which they create. What is true for 
Shanghai is also true for other parts of occupied China. And what the “‘new 
order” of economic exploitation has meant for occupied China inevitably 
shows what the future will hold for a Japanese-dominated Indo-China, 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia if the Japanese are allowed to con- 
trol “greater East Asia.’’ Economic Shanghai faithfully mirrors a tragic and 
seemingly incredible situation, and so fine a recording of the truth deserves 
to be widely read. 

University of California, Los Angeles H. ArtTuur STEINER 


Orphans of the Pacific—the Philippines. By FLoreENce Horn. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 350 p. $3.50. 


Hundreds of people who have visited or lived in the Philippines confess 
that they intend to write a book about the country some day. Very few of 
those books ever see the light of day. Miss Horn, in a brief period of months, 
visited the key points of interest in the islands, accumulated a mass of in- 
formation, and published much of it in Orphans of the Pacific. The result is a 
semi-popular book which sweeps the reader rapidly through the high lights 
of the country’s history, social life and economic problems. 

When the book was written, the author was necessarily thinking of the 
post-1946 period, when the Philippines would have attained complete inde- 
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pence. She did not, however, rule out the possibility that in the interim world 
conditions might change so as to complicate the situation further. Her treat- 
ment of the Philippine problem is entirely realistic: she saw it as part of a 
much wider world problem, of vital importance in relation to the rest of the 
Far East. Among the factors influencing American-Philippine relations both 
preceding and following 1946, the precarious position of England was seen 
as the most important. ““What Japan does or does not do about the Nether- 
lands East Indies, how China stands her beating this year and next”’ were al- 
most equally important determinants. Miss Horn failed to include in her 
computations the important role which Soviet Russia might have been ex- 
pected to play, and which that country has actually played. 

The various national groups residing in the islands are discussed in broad 
general terms, and sketches of outstanding personalities are included. The 
author seems to take up the cudgel in defense of the Chinese as against the 
“bullyragging politicians” and the envious, resentful Filipino. She evidently 
refused to see, or failed to see, the long-term problem of the Chinese in 
Southeast Asia. She saw clearly the Japanese problem. 

In spite of the author’s scathing characterizations of the Filipino people, 
she does succeed in making the reader understand with some sympathy the 
mental confusion of this people, gazing ahead to a perilous freedom in 1946. 
The author saw only two alternatives before them; to ask for a postpone- 
ment of their independence, or to resign themselves to eventual domination 
by Japan. She seemed to feel the first would be the wiser, in fact the inevitable, 
choice. Yet the only valid reason for the United States’ continuing to hold 
the Philippines, in Miss Horn’s view, would be to prevent the country from 
falling into Japan’s lap. 

Although it was not intended as a reference book, Orphans of the Pacific 
contains much useful information. The rather flippant style, it must be said, 
creates a false impression, for the author saw clearly the serious implications 
of the situation with which the Philippines was faced in its approach to 
statehood. The section entitled “The Filipino’s dilemma” shows a real 
attempt at understanding the people and the quandary in which they found 
themselves. 


Institute of Pacific Relations, N.Y. CATHERINE PorTER 


Americans in Eastern Asia. By TyLter Dennett. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1941. xviii, 725 p. $7.50. 


This is a reissue of Professor Dennett’s pioneer work on American policy 
in the Far East, originally published by Macmillan in 1922, and out of print 
for the last decade. There are no changes or additions made in the present 
reprint, excepting for a brief publisher’s note to the effect that “most au- 
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thorities agree that no newer book serves so well the special needs of scholars 
and librarians.’ Few will dispute this statement and many will welcome this 
reprint of a book of unquestioned value for reference and for use in the in- 
creasing number of college courses dealing with American policy in the 
Pacific. The virtues of the work are its clarity of presentation, vigor of style, 
and its fair, if limited, approach. Its defects are implied in the author’s 
preface: first, that it was published in 1922, before many of the pertinent 
materials were available; and second, that the “viewpoint is from Washing- 
ton, not from Tokio, or Peking.” 

The reappearance of this book in its original form, is a reminder of the 
developments which have taken place in the study of Sino-American relations 
since 1922. A wealth of new materials in Chinese have appeared: including 
extensive government documents covering the period from 1841 to 1911, 
much biographical material on the Chinese participants and unofficial docu- 
ments and secondary works by modern Chinese scholars. Business and mis- 
sionary records only slightly used before have been made available and a be- 
ginning made in their exploitation. A number of monographic works by 
American and Chinese scholars have been published in English on special 
phases and periods: P. C. Kuo on the first opium war, T. F. Tsiang on the 
period from 1830 to 1860; J. K. Fairbank on the customs service; Knight 
Biggerstaff on the Burlingame mission; contributions by Cyrus H. Peake, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, and Arthur Hummel, to mention only a few. Al- 
though the field has been by no means exhausted for the monographist, it is 
regrettable that a general work such as that of Mr. Dennett, has not taken 
cognizance of the considerable achievements of the last twenty years. In the 
light of documents now available, it would be possible to have the Washing- 
ton viewpoint enriched by some Peking and Tokyo angles. 

University of Colorado Eart SwIisHER 


A bibliography of Pacific area maps. By Cirrrorp H. MacFappen. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. xxiv, 107 p. $1.50. 


This bibliography brings together for the first time, as far as the reviewer 
is aware, a useful list of readily available and relatively recent maps of the 
lands bordering the Pacific ocean. It should be a most welcome aid to students 
working on the Far East, particularly to the non-geographers. The list of 
maps is not intended to be complete; rather it is a working collection of titles 
which give promise of lending themselves to the most general and varied use. 
The criteria, as stated by the author, for determining what titles should be 
included were the following: (1) the map must be of a relatively recent 
date; (2) it must be readily available to American users in some accessible 
collection or by purchase. 
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A total of 290 map titles are listed. One hundred ninety-two of these are 
for Eastern Asia; 17 relate to South America, and 22 to North America. For 
most of the maps listed, scale, dimensions, date of publication, and a brief 
description are given. Also noted is the name of the map collection where the 
author saw a particular map. For some maps there is likewise added informa- 
tion concerning the projection used, price, and the language in which the map 
is printed. 

The faults in the bibliography appear to grow out of the failure of the au- 
thor to consult with a larger group of American geographers, particularly 
those interested in the Far East. Apparently only one university collection 
and two private collections were inventoried. It is unfortunate also that only 
one location is noted where a map may be consulted. One might also question 
the wisdom of including maps of the individual provinces of a country like 
China and omitting all detailed maps of important cities. There is likewise 
an element of inconsistency in including a few small maps of page size or 
less from books and magazine articles, and omitting a much larger number of 
equal value from similar sources. 

In the list of general maps on Asia and the Far East a serious omission is 
the superior Haack physical map entitled, ‘‘Hinterindien und Insulindie.” 
Neither are wall maps of temperature, rainfall, native vegetation, or popula- 
tion included, yet these are all available. 

For China, Thorpe’s important soil map of that country, scale 1 :7,500,000 
is missing. So also are La Fleur, Baker, and Foscue’s large maps of crop and 
animal distribution, and Trewartha’s ratio maps of land-use in China. Ahn- 
ert’s maps of soils, natural vegetation, cultivated and cultivable land, and 
land classification of Manchuria published in Pioneer settlement are lacking 
as are the agricultural dot and ratio maps of that same region by Murakoshi 
and ‘Trewartha. 

Following are some of the more obvious omissions on Japan: The modern 
atlas of Japan by K. Uchida; Mecking’s “‘Siedlungsraume” map; Ishibashi’s 
wall map of population densities (scale 1:1,500,000); population density 
map of northern Honshii (scale 1:800,000); Agricultural maps of Japan, an 
atlas published by the Imperial Agricultural Association of Japan; wall-size 
annual and seasonal rainfall maps published by the Central Meteorological 
Observatory of Japan; and smaller but more numerous climatic maps by 
T’. Okada in his book, The climate of Japan. 

For French Indo-China, Henry and Visme’s maps of population and rice 
distribution are lacking. 

As both the author and publisher recognize that this first edition repre- 
sents a somewhat tentative list of titles and therefore welcome corrections 
and suggestions, it is hoped that the above notes will be useful. 

University of Wisconsin GLENN T. TREWARTHA 
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A new atlas of China—land, air and sea routes. By MartHe RajcHMAN. New 
York: John Day for Asia magazine, 1941. 16X16 inches. 24 p. 10 maps. 
$1.75. 


This little atlas, consisting of ten well executed maps plus a descriptive 
text facing each map, is the best existing low-priced atlas of the Far Eastern 
war area and should be in every student’s hands, indeed in every American 
home. The maps, although showing in a few cases something of the topog- 
raphy of the country, emphasize land, sea and air communications and dis- 
tances in China, Southeastern Asia and the Pacific as they existed before 
Dec. 7, 1941. Siberia and Japan are dealt with only incidentally. The useful 
descriptive text was prepared by the staff of Asia under the direction of Miss 
Constance Wade as was the index. A brief introduction has been written by 
Admiral H. E. Yarnell. Map 1, “China in Eastern Asia,”’ shows the trunk 
rail and road communication lines of China. Map 2, “China,” merely indi- 
cates the provinces of China. Map 3 indicates the main “(Communications 
between the United States and China” via the Pacific and via the Atlantic 
across and around Africa. Map 4, “(Communications in China,”’ gives a de- 
tailed picture of roads and railways in operation, building and projected. 
Maps 5 and 6 deal with the “Northern access to China’’ and the southern 
and ‘‘Western boundaries of China.” The latter map shows the projected 
Assam-Sikang highway, which may become the chief route to China. Map 7 
dealing with “Burma, Thailand & Indochina” fails to indicate rail connec- 
tions directly east from Bangkok to Saigon and two rail lines running to the 
Lao frontier (see map in Far Eastern survey, 11, Jan. 12, 1942). Map 8 sets 
forth the territorial divisions of the “Western Pacific” area. Map 9 shows the 
chief existing and projected communication lines of the “Greater Pacific 
area” including the northern sea route, while Map 10 gives “Some air dis- 
tances in the Far East.” EHP 


European colonial expansion since 1871. By Mary EveLyN TowNsEND AND 
Cyrus H. Peake. Chicago: Lippincott, 1941. viii, 629 p. $3.75. 


Because the United States is involved in the present war partially at least 
as a result of rival imperial policies, and because an understanding of these 
problems is fundamental to any adequate peace settlement at the close of the 
war, the subject matter of this book is important and timely. It is a com- 
petent and well-written study of European expansion in Africa and Asia, and 
of American and Japanese expansion in the Far East, since 1871. 

Part I describes the different types of colonial possessions and resources 
and their distribution over the map, and this is followed by narratives of 
several typical colonial pioneers. “Even the far-flung colonial settlements of 
the golden age of expansion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries . . . 
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fail to equal the size and sweep of those areas of expansion belonging to the 
recent period since 1871.” Part II, on Africa, describes the attractions which 
Africa offered to Europeans, the colonial claims of the various European 
powers and how they were acquired, the effects of this expansion on the 
natives, their resistance to foreign control, and the rivalries resulting among 
the colonial powers. Part III on the Near East and Part IV on the Middle 
East follow the same general plan as Part II. 

All but four of the book’s twenty chapters are written by Dr. Townsend. 
These four, which form about one-fourth of the volume, are contained in 
Part V on the Far East and are the contribution of Dr. Cyrus H. Peake. This 
section of the book may be of chief interest to readers of this QUARTERLY. 
The first of his chapters is devoted to the geographical setting and to the 
establishment of European influences down to 1870. His next chapter deals 
with foreign interests in China. Comparative statistics for their trade, popu- 
lation, firms, shipping, and investments at various dates are given with en- 
lightening explanations. The forces of European imperialism seemed to ex- 
haust themselves before China was completely carved up, and, according to 
Dr. Peake, none of the European powers ever planned to control the whole 
of China. This Japan has recently attempted to do. In his third chapter on 
colonial policies outside of China proper, Dr. Peake, in agreement with Dr. 
Townsend, distinguishes between the direct and indirect types of colonial 
policy. These policies are illustrated by the accounts given of the Far Eastern 
possessions of the Dutch, British, French, Japanese, Russians and Americans. 

In his fourth chapter Dr. Peake discusses the nationalist movements which 
have appeared. The most extreme development of nationalism is found in 
Japanese imperialism ‘“‘which suppressed among the peoples drawn within 
its orbit that political and even cultural independence which the Japanese 
themselves most ardently chérished.’’ Less extremely developed nationalist 
movements are found in Korea, Manchoukuo, China, Mongolia, Tibet, 
French Indo-China, Malaya, Thailand, Netherlands East Indies, and the 
Philippines, all of which are described. The opinion is expressed that these 
nationalist movements are likely to continue, for the imperialist powers are 
not yet ready to give up control, even though colonial rivalries tend to lead 
to wars. His reading lists contain helpful annotations. 

In her conclusion, Part VI, Dr. Townsend asks the question, ‘‘Do colonies 
pay?” and considers it from several points of view. Ultimately and in the 
long run her answer is, “No.” She shows that imperialism has brought two 
inevitable results, nationalism among the subject populations, and costly wars 
between rival colonial powers. Nationalist unrest and periodic wars can be 
avoided only by some better international, economic, and political world 
order, and the recognition of the fundamental liberties of the weaker peoples. 

The maps are good but a list would be helpful. Perhaps it is too high an 
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ideal to expect that all places named in the text should be located on the maps. 
A few mistakes were noted. Yemen and Aden cannot be said to lie along the 
left bank of the Suez canal (p. 5). How can Gambia and Sierra Leone “guard 
the terminal of the Benguella Railroad” which is 1000 miles away in Angola? 
(p. 66). Napoleon was not defeated in Egypt in 1779 (p. 91). Kazan and 
Astrakhan are in European Russia not in Central Asia (p. 238). It is slightly 
misleading to say (p. 463) that the Spanish hold on the Philippines was not 
established until after 1543, for the real conquest did not come until 1565. 

The authors have made a real contribution in departing from the usual 
treatment of European expansion as primarily a question of diplomacy and 
world politics. They have emphasized its effects upon the so-called backward 
peoples concerned, their cultures and national movements. 

Colorado College Carroii B. MALone 


A history of the Far East in modern times. By Harotp M. Vinacke. 4th ed. 
New York: Crofts, 1941. xviii, 641 p. $5.00. 


Kodo: The way of the emperor. By Mary A. Nourse. Indianapolis and New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. 350 p. $3.50. 


The first of these books is too well known to require an extensive review. 
This fourth edition is undoubtedly the best available general text-book on the 
Far East covering the past century of extensive Western contacts. The first 
half of the book remains largely unchanged though the major errors and 
slips that found their way into earlier editions have been eliminated. How- 
ever, much of the latter half has been rewritten and brought up to date. Of 
the two completely new chapters, “Overture to war,” deals with the inter- 
lude (1933-37) in the war between China and Japan, and “A new order in 
Eastern Asia’’ covers the second phase of the war (1937-1941). It deals not 
only with military operations but with international diplomacy and brings 
the story almost down to the third phase of the war when it becomes an 
integral part of World War II. The narrative of political and international 
developments during the past century is clearly and concisely given, and one 
of the especially commendable features of the book is that Dr. Vinacke has 
not disregarded economic, social and cultural developments in China and 
Japan. Four complete chapters and parts of others are devoted to these sub- 
jects. Some may find the organization unsatisfactory in various ways, but 
perhaps the chief defect, in view of recent developments, is the relatively brief 
treatment of Siberia and the very inadequate treatment of Southeastern Asia. 
The appearance and ease of reading have been greatly improved by the use 
of a slightly larger type and wider spacing between lines, but the elimination 
of marginal headings is unfortunate. A commendable effort has been made to 
bring the romanization of names and terms into conformity with the stand- 
ard systems, but there are still a few irregularities. 
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With the publication of Kodo Miss Nourse has given us a popular history 
of Japan to serve as acompanion volume to her Four hundred million: A short 
history of the Chinese. The new volume possesses the same merits as the earlier 
one, namely, general accuracy linked with clear and simple exposition. The 
author selects her facts, quotations and interpretations from reliable authors 
and translated sources. The book gives as complete and sound a view of the 
history of Japanese civilization as is possible within a relatively short com- 
pass and is the type of book needed to introduce Japan to the general public. It 
is hoped that public librarians throughout the country will encourage its 
general circulation. The work is also suitable for high school courses and 
introductory courses on the junior college level but is perhaps too elementary 
for the senior college. Its general appearance and format are good and its 
value is enhanced by a number of illustrations and maps. 

Wayne University Earv H. Pritcuarp 


China shall rise again. By May-Linc Soonc Cutanc (Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek) and others. Second ed. New York and London: Harpers, 1941. xvi, 
356 p. $3.00. 


Trade report [of China] for the year 1940. By C. C. Cuanc. Hongkong: China 
Vegetable Oil Corporation, 1941. Sole agents Kelly & Walsh. 228 p. 
H. K. $3.00. 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. III July 1940—June 1941. Evirep 
BY S. SHEPARD JONES AND Denys P. Myers. Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1941. xl, 805 p. $3.75. 


The first of these three volumes consists of material written during the first 
half of the year 1940. Part I was originally written by Madame Chiang for 
Chinese consumption and appeared as a series of articles in a Chungking 
newspaper. Its theme is resurgam—I shall rise again—and is concerned pri- 
marily with an analysis of the weaknesses and faults of the Chinese, together 
with suggestions for improvement. The first step in resurgam is self-analysis, 
which, like the quoted Socratic injunction “know thyself,” is a basic Con- 
fucian concept—all improvement must begin with self-study. Madame Chi- 
ang thinks that the chief weaknesses of the Chinese are psychological rather 
than political or institutional and are comprehended under the seven deadly 
sins: self-seeking, face, cliquism, defeatism, inaccuracy, lack of self-dis- 
cipline and evasion of responsibility. The elimination of these defects and 
of ignorance through self-analysis and striving, mass education and the de- 
velopment of patriotism is the road to re-generation. Part II, which makes up 
the bulk of the book, consists of ten articles, mainly by officials, illustrating 
progress made along various lines during the first three years of the war with 
Japan. These articles have a good deal of factual information and are of con- 
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siderable value to those interested in the political, economic and military 
development of China. Dr. H. H. K‘ung deals with finances; General Ho 
Ying-chin with strategy; Dr. Wang Chung-hui with foreign relations; Wong 
Wen-hao with the “Industrialization of western China’; Chang Kia-ngau 
with communications; Chen Li-fu with culture and education; Dr. P. Z. 
King with health administration; C. T. Loo with army medical service; 
Dr. K. S. Lim with the Red Cross, and Rewi Alley with the industrial co- 
operatives. Part III, by Madame Chiang, deals with the new life movement, 
women’s place and work in the national revival, and with Chinese criticism 
of Western democracies for their half-hearted support of China. The Gen- 
eralissimo’s introduction emphasizes the desirability of critical self-analysis. 
The book, which is well printed, should help to explain modern China to the 
general reader, and its basic theme might well be taken to heart by all Ameri- 
cans in this time of crisis. 

Mr. Chang’s Trade report . . . provides an excellent statistical and interpreta- 
tive analysis of China’s trade and the factors that affected it during 1940. 
There are many tables, graphs and maps as well as an index. Successive chap- 
ters deal with the war during 1940, an analysis of China’s foreign trade,trade 
conditions in free China, in Shanghai and in Hongkong, and market condi- 
tions for vegetable oils. A final summary serves to bring all of the scattered 
conclusions together in convenient form. 

The third volume of Documents on American foreign relations retains the 
same high standards set by the earlier volumes and by publications of the 
World Peace Foundation generally. The documents cover every phase of 
America’s exterior relations including principles and policies, relations with 
foreign states, trade, finance, treatment of persons, shipping, neutrality, de- 
fense, and the State Department and foreign service. The general statement 
of principles and policies will interest Far Easterners, but of greater interest 
to them will be the sixty-four pages of documents dealing with the Far East. 
Here all available documents of any importance, both American and foreign, 
relating to international affairs in this area are given. Other documents of 
interest are found in the sections on treatment of persons, defense, etc. The 
volumes in this series will remain standard works of reference for a long 
time. 


Wayne University Ear H. PritcHarp 
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Art quarterly, 4 (Summer, 1941), 242. Illus- 
tration of an early Chinese ritual bronze re- 
cently acquired by the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis. 

Buck, Peart S. “Dragon seed.” Asia, 41 
(Sept.-Dec., 1941), 463-66, 516-18, 549- 
§2, 589-92, 627-30, 648-52, 719-22, 728-31; 
42 (Jan.—Feb., 1942), 55-58, 64-67, 115-18, 
128-31. A story of China in six parts. The 
serial appeared in book form in 1942. 

Cuen, Suim-tsat. “Equality of states in ancient 
China.” AJIL, 35 (Oct., 1941), 641-50. A 
careful study of the period before 500 B.C. 

(J.L.C.) 

Cu‘en, Y tan. “De disputationibus politico-reli- 
giosis Buddhistarum initio dynastiae Ch‘ing”’ 
(In Chinese). Fu-jen hsiieh-chih, 9 (Dec., 
1940), 1-69. (E.G.B.) 

Cu‘ten, Cuune-suu. “China in the English 
literature of the eighteenth century (I).” 
QBCB, 2 (June, 1941), 7-48. The first of 
two articles dealing with the influence of 
China upon 18th century English literature. 
Translations from the Chinese, tales on Chi- 
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nese subjects and books on China are reserved 
for later treatment. 

Cuu, Cu‘an. “Life in a Ch‘an monastery.” 
Buddhism in England, 16 (1941), 10-11. 

Contac, Victoria. ““Grundgedanken zum ver- 
stindnis chinesischer gemialde der Ch‘ing- 
dynastie.”” Marco Polo, 2 (Dec., 1940), 48-64 
and 3 (April, 1941), 52-62. 

Contac, Victoria. “Introduzione allo studio 
della pitura dei Ch‘ing.”’ Marco Polo, 2 (Dec., 
1940), 65-76 and 3 (April, 1941), 63-67. 

Cox, Joun Haptey. “Exhibition of Chinese 
paintings from the Moore collection.” Bulletin 
of the associates in fine arts at Yale University, 
9 (June, 1941). Brief comment on genre paint- 
ing, portraits, and nature studies from the 
collection of Mrs. William H. Moore. 

(A.R.H.) 

Creer, Herriee Gressner. “Religion as a 
political sanction in ancient China.” Far 
Eastern leaflet, Dec., 1941. 

Creer, Herries Gressner. “Propaganda as a 
technique of conquest in ancient China.” Far 
Eastern leaflet, Sept., 1941. 

Duss, Homer H. “The date and circumstances 
of the philosopher Lao-dz [Lao Tzu].” JAOS, 
61 (Dec., 1941), 215-21. Scholarly article 
which dates Lao Tzu around 300 B.c. 

FairFieLp, Wynn C. “The menace to China 
missions.” Religion in life, 10 (1941), 399- 
410. 

FicutNner, Fritz. “Ernst Zimmermann zum 
gedachtnis.”” OZ, 25-26 (1939-1940), 52-55. 

Hu, Sum. “Founder’s day 1941.” Carnegie 
magazine, 15 (Nov., 1941). 2 ill. Address by 
the Chinese ambassador at the 44th annual 
celebration of the founding of the Carnegie 
Institute. (A.R.H.) 

Hu, Sutin. Historical foundations for a democratic 
China. Urbana: University of Illinois press, 
1941. 12p. 

Ho, Suovu-tren. “Penetration of Christian 
thought into Chinese literature.” Chinese re- 
corder, 72 (June, 1941), 287-91. 

Hsu, Cuvu-1 [Hst' Tsu-1]. “Science chronicle.” 
THM, 11 (Feb.—March, 1941), 366-69. Dis- 
cusses newly-founded scientific societies, 
archaeological activity in the southwest, and 
gives obituary notices of Ma Chiin-wu and 
Chang Yung. 

Jayne, Horace H. F. “The Chinese collections 
of the University museum.” University mu- 
seum bulletin (Philadelphia), 9 (June, 1941), 
1-63. 58 ill. A handbook of the principal 
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objects from China in the University museum, 
Philadelphia, including their notable examples 
of early sculpture (as the tomb relief of Em- 
peror T‘ang T“ai-tsung), bronzes, frescoes, 
and paintings. An excellent and well-illus- 
trated summary with a general bibliography 
of each object, which demonstrates the re- 
sources of one museum and should prove most 
valuable. (A.R.H.) 

KARLGREN, BERNHARD. Grammatica Serica. 
Script and phonetics in Chinese and Sino-Japanese. 
BMFEA, no. 12, 1940. Stockholm, 1940. 
471p. Reviewed by Chao Yuen-ren in Lan- 
guage, 17 (Jan.—March, 1941), 60-67. 

Ketiey, Cuarves Fapens. “Art of the Han 
dynasty.” Bulletin of the art institute of Chi- 
cago, 25 (Dec., 1941), 114-16. 6 ill. An 
exhibition of Han art. (A.R.H.) 

Kennepy, Georce A. “Dating of Chinese 
dynasties and reigns.” JAOS, 61 (Dec., 
1941), 285-86. Calls attention to the dis- 
crepancies in the dating of Chinese dynasties 
and reigns and makes some suggestions to- 
ward a more standardized system. 

Koerser, Hans Norpewin von. “Kuan Yin, 
the Buddhist madonna.’ Theosophical forum, 
19 (1941), 6-16. 

Kuan, Franz (Tr.). “Die verschwo6rung. Ein 
kapitel aus San kwo tschi (kap. 20f.).” OZ, 
25-26 (1939-40), 22-51. 

Le1, Hai-tsunc. Chinese civilization and China's 
soldiers (In Chinese). Hongkong : Commercial 
press, 1940. 238p. Reviewed in NSEQ, 12 
(Jan., 1941), 196-99 by T. C. Lin. 

Li, Li-wenc. “Die vollkommene frau. Das 
chinesische schénheitsideal.”” Translated by 
W. Eberhard. OZ, 25-26 (1939-1940), 86- 
108. (G.E.G.) 

Lin, Yutana. A leaf in the storm. A novel of 
war-swept China. New York: John Day, 1941. 
368p. $2.50. Reviewed in this issue. 

LéwentuaL, Rupotr. “The Jews in China: an 
annotated bibliography.’’ CSPSR, 24 (July- 
Sept., 1940), 113-234. The fullest and most 
useful bibliography on the subject. 

Lu, Ssu-mren. “Notes on the wealth of the Han 
dynasty” (In Chinese). Ch‘i-/u hstich-pao, | 
(Jan., 1941), 29-54. 

MacKay, Marcaret Macxprane. Valiant dust. 
New York: John Day, 1941. 561p. $2.75. A 
novel of foreign life in Tientsin at the end of 
the 19th century. 

Mer, Y. P. “Kumbum, the cradle of protestant 
Lamaism.” Asia, 41 (Dec., 1941), 676-79 
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3 ill. An account of a lamasery near the city 
of Sining in Chinghai province, a short dis- 
tance west of Lanchow in Kansu. 

Morcan, Evan. Chinese new terms, revised and 
enlarged; with English translations, classifica- 
tions, introduction and index. Shanghai: Chris- 
tian literature society, 1941. xiv, 614p. 

Nupa, Nosorv. “A study of simplified seal- 
marks and finger-seals in Chinese docu- 
ments.”” MRDTB, no. 11 (1939), 80-131. An 
illustrated study of finger seal-marks based 
on materials in the Shésdin, and on documents 
discovered by Stein, von le Coq, Otani, and 
Pelliot. The oldest piece of evidence is a tile 
document dated 507 a.p. (probably), and the 
practice may go back to eastern Han. 

(L.C.G.) 

Pope, Jonn. “Ming porcelain in the Davis col- 
lection.” Bulletin of the Fogg museum of art, 
9 (Nov., 1941), 95-100. Description of a 
bequest to the Fogg museum, by Samuel C. 
Davis, of 100-odd specimens, about 90 per 
cent dating from the Ming (1368-1644). 

(L.C.G.) 

Porter, Lucius Cuapin. “Tao in the Lun-yii.” 
Occasional papers (Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute, 1941), 1-17. (A.R.H.) 

Ports, F. L. Hawks. “Early Christian educa- 
tion in China.” Chinese recorder, 72 (June, 
1941), 291-96. 

PritcuarpD, Eart H. “Cycles in Chinese his- 
tory.” Far Eastern leaflet, Nov., 1941. Five 
cultural cycles are noted: Archaic (ca. 1800— 
770 B.c.), Classical (770 B.c.-220 a.v.), Cos- 
mopolitan (220-1127 a.p.), Neo-Classical 
(1127-1911) and Sino-Western (1912-). 

Re, Arunpett Det. “Amidism and Chris- 
tianity.” Marco Polo, 3 (April, 1941), 68-81. 

Reiwemeister, L. “Das Yiieh-yao.” OZ, 25-26 
(1939-40), i-ii. 4 plates. 

Rince, W. Suetpon. “The k‘ot‘ow. Centenary 
reflections on the war of 1839-42.” CSPSR, 
24 (Jan.—March, 1941), 357-82. A survey 
of the kotow question in various Western 
embassies to China between 1520 and 1816. 
Concludes that the kotow, in so far as it was 
supposed to symbolize China’s claim to 
precedence over the rest of the world, was 
not an important cause of the war of 1840-42. 
In seeking the main cause of the conflict, the 
author unjustifiably seems to disregard the 
cultural conflict symbolized by the kotow and 
wishes to place almost all of the responsibility 
upon the free trade doctrines of Adam Smith 


and the commercial expansion of the West. 
Both factors should be considered of equal 
importance. (E.H.P.) 

Rosauia, Mary. One inch of splendor. New 
York: Field afar press, 1941. $1.00. The 
record of life as a Maryknoll sister in China. 

“Russian pressure on China in 1880.” Peoples 
tribune, 30 (Mar.—Apr., 1941), 145-49. 

Suiratori, Kurakicut. “The Mu-nan-chu of 
Ta Ch‘in and the Cintamani of India.” 
MRDTB, no. 11 (1939), 1-54. The author 
discusses some of the same problems treated 
by Laufer in The diamond. In his section on 
the zada stone and the bezoar, he refers to 
Pelliot’s comments in T“oung Pao, XIII, p. 
438, but disregards or overlooks Laufer’s 
remarks in Sino-Iranica, pp. 525-28. 

(L.C.G.) 

Srracuwitz, A. Grar. “Chinesisches T‘ang- 
silber und ost-westliche kunstbeziehungen.” 
OZ, 25-26 (1939-40), 12-21. 3 plates. 

Srrizoui, P. Grusetre. “I grandi italiani in 
Cina: Padre Lazzaro Cattaneo (1640—1940).” 
Marco Polo, 2 (Dec., 1940), 24-47; 3 (April, 
1941), 13-41. This article is written in com- 
memoration of Father Cattaneo’s death in 
1640. 

Suzuxt, T. “Ueber die gesellschaft fiir Buddhis- 
mus im zeitalter der Sung-dynastie” (In 
Japanese). SZ, 52 (1941), 65-98, 205-41 
303-33. 

Taxixawa, M. “Ueber die forschung vom Han- 
dynastie gesetz in der neuzeit” (In Japanese). 
SZ, 52 (April, 1941), 377-412. 

TrEUTLEIN, THEopore E. “Jesuit mission in 
China during the last years of K‘ang Hsi.” 
PHR, 10 (Dec., 1941), 435-46. Discussion 
of the scientific work of the Jesuits in China. 

Van Mevrs, H. “China’s oudste eere dienst en 
de ‘Arbelos.’ ’’ De natuur, 1 (Holland, 1941), 
22-33. 8 figures. 

Wane, Curinc-cu‘un. “Hsinhanzyx (Phonetic 
Chinese).”” CSPSR, 24 (Oct., 1940—March, 
1941), 263-90, 453-56. An account of a 
particularly promising attempt to write with 
latin letters, based upon the system used for 
telegraphy. (H.H.D.) 

Wane, Curnc-cx‘un. “New methods of find- 
ing Chinese characters.” Tung-fang tsa-chih, 
38 (June 16, 1941), 33-36. 

Wisvur, C. Martin. “Malcolm Fish Farley 
(1896-1941).” Notes on Far Eastern studies 
in America, no. 9 (June, 1941), 42-44. Bio- 
graphical and bibliographical note. 
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Wooncuts. “Chinese woodcuts.”” New York 
times magazine (June 8, 1941), 7. 7 illustra- 
tions of wartime woodcuts. 

Yeu, Texn-tun [Yen Te-Lv]. “Quomndo dies 
natalis imperatoris celebratus fuerit tempore 
dynastiae T‘ang”’ (In Chinese). Fu-jen hsiich- 
chih, 9 (June, 1940), 125-43. 

Yu, Cuarwes. Poems of a Chinese student. Chi- 
cago, 1941. Sold by Perkins, 1620 Mission 
street, S. Pasadena, Cal. 28p. $1.00. 


CHINA: GEOGRAPHY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Attey, Rewt. “China produces for resistance.” 
CQ, 6 (Spring, 1941), 41-55. Discussion of 
the industrial cooperatives. 

Atonzo, WixuiaM. “Some boons of war [to 
China]}.”” CQ, 6 (Spring, 1941), 63-68. 

Aoyama, S. “Chinese geographical works dur- 
ing the Sui, Tang, and Sung dynasties’ (In 
Japanese). Tdyé gakuhd, 28 (1940-41), 36-86, 
214-65. 

Banx. “Charter of the central reserve bank of 
China.” Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 
56-57. Bank of the Wang régime. 

Bank. “The central reserve bank of China.” 
Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 13-16. 
Central bank of the Wang régime. 

Cuane, C. C. Trade report {of China) for the 
year 1940. Hongkong: Kelly & Walsh for 
the China vegetable oil corporation, 1941. 
Paper. 228p. 9 maps and charts. Tables. 
Appendix. Index. H. K. $3.00. 

Cuanc, Wiruiam. “Four years of wartime 
China’s industrial progress.” China quarterly, 
6 (Summer, 1941), 257-67. 

Cuen, Kune-po. “Our responsibility in this 
epochal era.”’ Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 
1941), 4-6. From the point of view of the 
Wang régime. 

Cuen, Cuta-Kenc. “A ‘South Sea’ Chinese re- 
ports on the Burma road.” Translated by 
Y. Y. Hsii. PA, 14 (Dec., 1941), 463-68. An 
exposé of inefficiency, corruption, and blun- 
dering in the administration of the Burma road 
that has ruined much of its value as an artery 
for military supplies. 

Cuen, P. T. “China’s three-year plan for war- 
time reconstruction.” CQ, 6 (Spring, 1941), 
8-16. 

Cu, T. K. and Cuane, Cuun. “The sulcal 
pattern of the Chinese brain.” American jour- 
nal of physical anthropology, 28 (June, 1941), 
167-212. 3 plates. 21 figures. Bib. Careful 


study based upon an analysis of some fifty 
adult Chinese brains. 

Cutanc, Kai-sHex. Utterances of the generalis- 
simo. Chungking, 1941? Ch. $1.10. Text in 
Chinese and English. 

Cuianec, Kar-suex. “The national government 
and the communist demands.” CQ, 6 (Spring, 
1941), 1-7. 

Curanc, Kar-suex. “Speech delivered to the 
Chinese people by . . . on October 10, 1941.” 
China at war, 7 (Dec., 1941), 90-92. 

Cuovu, Cu‘ tan-cu‘enc. “Census figures in the 
Hsien-feng Tung-hua lu” (In Chinese). 
Ch‘i-lu hstieh-pao, no. 1 (Jan., 1941), 175-90. 
This is a new publication, founded after the 
removal of Cheeloo University to Szechwan. 
It is to be published semiannually; Ch‘ien 
Mu is the editor-in-chief. (E.G.B.) 

Cuu, C. H. “The price-fixing policy of wartime 
China.” China quarterly, 6 (Summer, 1941), 
296-306. 

Cuv, Min-ve. “Complete understanding, stren- 
uous work.” Peoples tribune, 30 (Mar.—Apr., 
1941), 128-132. View of the Wang régime. 

Cuunckine. “Automatic telephones in capital.” 
China at war, 7 (Dec., 1941), 55-59. 

Cuunckinc. “The position in Chungking.” 
Peoples tribune, 30 (Mar.—Apr., 1941), 75-78. 
View of the Wang régime. 

Communists. “The Chiang-Communist con- 
flicts.”” Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 
11-13. The view of the Wang régime. 

Communists. “The Chungking-Communist 
rift.”” Peoples tribune, 30 (Mar.—Apr., 1941), 
79-81. View of the Wang régime. 

Cooperatives. ‘“‘Role of industrial cooperatives 
in China’s war economy.” Monthly labor re- 
view, May, 1941. 

Currency. “China’s currency stabilization 
problem.”” Contemporary China, 1 (Nov. 17, 
1941), no. 13. A discussion of measures 
taken and proposed to stabilize Chinese cur- 
rency. 

Dusasova, Z. “China’s foreign trade with 
capitalist countries” (In Russian). MKIMP, 
no. 3 (1941), 141-49. 1937-1940 statistics 
based on the Oriental economist and other 
English language publications. (H.M.) 

Duron, F. Titman. “Worth twenty divi- 
sions.” New York times magazine (Sept. 14, 
1941), 8, 22. Ill. About Madame Chiang. 

“Economic development in China; industrializa- 
tion of free China.” China at war, 7 (Dec., 
1941), 60-67. 
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Epstein, Israet. “From Hongkong to free 
China.” CQ, 6 (Spring, 1941), 80-98. 

Fepee, P. Beneperto. “Ladri e mendicanti 
cinesi.”” Marco Polo, 3 (April, 1941), 82-86. 

Fe1, Hstao-Tune [Fer Hstao-T‘unc]. “Agri- 
cultural labor in a Yunnan village.” NSEQ, 
12 (Jan., 1941), 146-68. 7 tables. 

Finances, “Gangsterdom in high finance.” 
Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 47-55. 
Point of view of the Wang régime. 

Firzcerap, C. P. “The tiger’s leap.” Geographi- 
cal journal, 98 (Sept., 1941), 147-53. 12 ill. 
An account of the Likiang gorge in the Yang- 
tze river to the north of Kunming, Yunnan. 

Fone, H. D. [Fane Hsten-t‘tnc]. “A brief 
survey of economic literature on China during 
the war.”” NSEQ, 12 (Jan., 1941), 169-82. 

“Foreign fears about the future in China.” 
Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 32-36. 
Views of the Wang régime. 

Guerz, P. E. Typhoons in 1939 and 1940. 
Shanghai: Zi-ka-wei observatory, 1941. ii, 
59p. Table. Ch. $4.00. 

Guerzi, P. E. “Perturbations atmosphériques 
en Chine.”” Marco Polo, 2 (1940), 70-77, 98- 
112, 116-25. 

Goutp, RanpALi. Chungking today. Shanghai: 
Mercury press, 1941. 97p. Ill. Ch. $12.00. 
Green, O. M. China’s struggle with the dicta- 

tors. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 259p. 

Haun, Emiry. “The Chinese student and his 
problems.” CQ, 6 (Spring, 1941), 56-62. 

Hatano, Ken-icut. “‘Chiang’s anti-communist 
coup d état.” CJ, April, 1941. 

Hevmick, M. J. ““The United States court for 
China.” American bar association journal, 27 
(July, 1941), 54446. 

Ho, Pet-yanc. The production of tungsten in 
China. Tientsin: Hautes études, 1941. Mim- 
eographed. 26p. Ch. $1.25. 

Homer, Joy. Dawn watch in China. London: 
Collins, 1941. 288p. Frontispiece and end- 
paper maps. 12/6. The American edition was 
noted on page 99 of no. 1 of this Journal. 

Hosokawa, Wituiam. “China and her foreign 
advisers.” FER, 37 (July, 1941), 226, 229. 

Hozumi, F. “Economic thoughts of Kuan-tzu” 
(In Japanese). Keizai ronsé, 52 (April, 1941) 
430-44. 

Hsiane, C. Y. “Mountain economy in Sze- 
chuan.” PA, 14 (Dec., 1941), 448-62. An in- 
teresting description of economic changes in 
the mountain regions of Szechwan, but in true 
Chinese style it stops with description and 


makes few suggestions as to how the moun- 
tain economy can be rehabilitated and de- 
veloped. 

“The January 28th incident.” Peoples tribune, 
30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 16-18. 

Kent, Georce. “Cabby on the Burma road.” 
Asia, 41 (Dec., 1941), 686-89. 2 ill. Deals 
with improvements in the management of the 
Burma road made upon the recommendations 
of the Americans Daniel Arnstein, Harold 
S. Davis, and Marco Hellman. 

Kine, Joun, “Four years of wartime China's 
agricultural progress.’ China quarterly, 6 
(Summer, 1941), 274-87. 

Koo, V. K. Wetutneton. “Reconstruction in 
war-time China.” Scottish geographical maga- 
zine, 57 (Nov., 1941), 97-102. 10 ill. 

Kune, H. H. “The fifth year of China’s finan- 
cial front.” China quarterly, 6 (Summer, 
1941), 187-201. 

Lasker, Bruno. “Shanghai tomorrow.”’ Social 
forces, March, 1941. 

Lez, C. Y.; Cuane, L. G. and Lee, T. and 
others. The coal fields between lower Chialing- 
chiang and T‘ochiang, Szechwan, Geological 
survey of Szechwan. Memoirs of mineral! re- 
sources, no. 1. Chungking, 1938. 148p. Ch. 
$3.00. 

Lez, Ramon N. “China’s young air arm 
strikes.”” China quarterly, 6 (Summer, 1941), 
236-43. 

Li, Cuon-minc [L1 Cxo-miy]. “In memoriam: 
Leonard G. Ting [Ting Chi] 1907-1940.” 
NSEQ, 12 (Jan., 1941), 1-3. 

Lin, Pat-sHenc. “On reconstruction and co- 
operation.” Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 
1941), 6-9. View of the Wang régime. 

Lin, Cart H. F. “A study of the religions of 
Hsi-chow.” Chinese recorder, 72 (May-June, 
1941), 235-43, 302-08. 

Liv, Curn-t‘ao. Egg industry in Tientsin. 
Tientsin: Hautes études, 1941. Mimeo- 
graphed. 46p. Ch. $2.25. 

Liv, Ta-cuunc. “China’s foreign exchange 
problems: a proposed solution.” American 
economic review, 31 (June, 1941), 266-79. A 
scholarly discussion which proposes to stabil- 
ize China’s foreign exchange through “freez- 
ing Chinese funds in the United States and 
putting into effect bilateral clearing arrange- 
ments. 

Loxos. “The Lolos of Sikang.” China at war, 7 
(Nov., 1941), 11-23. Well-illustrated ac- 
count of these little-known people of great 
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linguistic interest who live on the borders of 
Szechwan, Sikang and Yunnan. (J.L.C.) 

MacInnis, Donato E. “China in transition.” 
Amerasia, § (Dec., 1941), 456-63. An ac- 
count of refugee school life in China. 

Meng, C. Y. W. “Rebuilding new China out of 
the ruins.” CQ, 6 (Spring, 1941), 99-118. 
Miao, C. C. “China’s war-time salt administra- 

tion.”” China monthly, 3 (Dec., 1941), 9-10. 

Morrya, M. “Uber die gestalt der familie im 
zeitalter der Han-dynastie” (In Japanese). 
SZ, 52 (June, 1941), 668-702. 

Nankai institute of economics: its history and work 
1927-41. Chungking: Nankai University, 
1941. Paper. 14p. 

Nues, H. B. “Alcohol replacing gasoline in 
China.” FER, 37 (July, 1941), 244. 

P‘an, Minc-tzv. “The relation of the sciatic 
nerve to the piriformis muscle in the Chi- 
nese.”’ American journal of physical anthropol- 
ogy, 28 (Dec., 1941), 375-80. 2 tables. 

Pasuxova, M. “National minorities in China 
and the war” (In Russian). MKIMP, no. 2 
(1941), 60-68. Based on Chinese sources. 

(H.M.) 

Pasuxova, M. “Transport and communications 
in nationalist China” (In Russian), MKIMP, 
no. § (1941), 110-115. 

Perrer, NATHANIEL. “Triumph of the human 
spirit: China’s resistance.” New York times 
magazine (March 30, 1941), 7, 29. Ill. 

P[rrest], A[Lan]. “A note on Houqua.” Bulle- 
tin of the metropolitan museum of art, 36 (Sept., 
1941), 191. Report of the identification of 
Houqua by Dean William Hung. (A.R.H.) 

Rosertson, R. Ceci. “Malaria control on the 
China-Burma highway.”’ China quarterly, 6 
(Summer, 1941), 244-56. 

RosenserG, W. Local post of China: a description 
of stamp issues of various periods in China treaty 
ports. Shanghai: Chinese-American pub. co., 
1941, 141p. Ch. $27.00. 

Ryan, Tuomas F. China through Catholic eyes. 
Hongkong: Catholic truth society, 1941. 
Many ill. $1.50. Available in America through 
China monthly (203 West 14th street, New 
York). It is briefly reviewed in the China 
monthly, 3 (Dec., 1941), 19-21. 

SELIGMAN, Brenva Z. “A study of the Min- 
chia.” Geographical journal, 98 (Sept., 1941), 
156-57. A review of Fitzgerald’s The tower 
of five glories, a book dealing with the Min 

tribes of Yunnan. 
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Secwun-Ciarke, Hirpa. “China’s 
needs.” CQ, 6 (Spring, 1941), 17-21. 

“Shanghai—market-place of the Orient.” FER, 
37 (July, 1941), 249-52. Recent facts and 
figures. 

Suancual. “The problem of tax increase by the 
Shanghai municipal council.” Peoples tribune, 
30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 18-19. 

Suancuat. “The illegality of the Shanghai land 
regulation and foreign municipal councils.” 
Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 37-42. 
An attack upon foreign administration in 
Shanghai. 

SHanouat. “Racial discrimination in Shanghai.” 
Peoples tribune, 30 (Jan.—Feb., 1941), 42-46. 
Attack on foreign administration. 

Suanoual. “The rising cost of living in Shang- 
hai.” Peoples tribune, 30 (Mar.—Apr., 1941), 
82-84. 

Smep.ey, Acnes. ““What China’s fighters are 
thinking.” Asia, 41 (Dec., 1941), 680-85. 6 
ill. A criticism of the repressive measures of 
the Kuomintang and a discussion of the 
“democratic” program of the Communists. 
Report based on life among the guerrillas and 
other fighting forces of China. 

Sun, Fo. “Seeking political democracy.”’ China 
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